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I Editor s Welcome 


Our country has been in a state of triage ever since 
the COVID-19 pandemic first hit our shores and the CDC 
started flooding cable news and the internet with death 
models from the Institute for Health Metrics and Evaluation 
at the University of Washington. People are suffering 
physically, mentally and economically due to some civil- 
liberty-infringing policies that were made in light of flawed 
models and misinformation. Hell, by order of the heavy- 
handed New York governor, it was illegal for me to share 
turkey hunting camp this May with non-family members. 

If I needed ammo to hunt with or to 
defend myself and loved ones, tough 
luck, as New York gun shops were 
labeled “non-essential.” Meanwhile, 

' 

predictions, infection rates and miti¬ 
gation guidelines bounce up and down 

"V. - f , \l J 

like a Spalding High-Bounce Ball . 

dropped from a 10-story building. It 

honestly feels like Americans are more ** 

divided today than at any other time ^ ** 

in history. Regular, everyday people, Vl ?7z 

small-business entrepreneurs and .jcCj,- . , 

■ I /,j|i • ^ ^ -■». 

those on the front lines are taking the 
brunt of the crisis. Millions have been 
left jobless. People are attacking one 
another at food stores for taking too 
much toilet paper or for wearing/not wearing a face cover¬ 
ing. So where do we go from here as a nation? 

In a sense, these undeniably tough times are time¬ 
warping us back to the age and mindset of true pioneering 
American frontiersmen. The days when relying on oneself 
and fellow countrymen was the order of the day. A time 
when we were free people, untethered from electronic 
devices, streaming video and social media. Frontiersmen, 
like many showcased in these pages, were able to survive 
and thrive off the wild lands and waters of this great 
booming nation. We promise to celebrate those stew¬ 
ards of the land in every issue of ^ 

American Frontiersman, as there „ j 

is much to learn from their stories 

and experiences as we try to become y 'V* ; 


more independent and sustainable in our lives today. 

Before you dig in, we’d like to give a big shout-out 
and thank you to our nation’s frontline workers and first 
responders during these difficult times. Their courageous, 
selfless contributions to the safety and wellbeing of our 
most vulnerable should never be forgotten. —Nino Bosaz 


ABOUT THE COVER: Longtime AF readers have surely 
noticed that we changed up our cover this issue. We asked 
artist Mike Del Rizzo to come up with a summertime 
painting in the vein of the 19508- 
era Backwoodsman (no, not Richie’s 
_J_—, 1 magazine) with the tagline “Thrilling 

True Stories For Rugged Men” with 
components of editorial in this issue. 

! Can you find all the story references 

' : \/f il other than the obvious Marlin rifle 

rvyf>y 

s HOrk;XY- i W, < leaning up against the canoe? Shoot 
'■H us your feedback by emailing us at 

yl r j■ , editdesk@athlonoutdoors.com. 


J READER FEEDBACK: We’ve had 
some folks calling in saying that due 
to many stores being closed, they’re 
having a tough time finding AF on 
the newsstands. Fear not! You can 
order your copy or subscription today by calling 800-284- 
5668 or visiting outdoorgroupstore.com. 

Reader Brady Shifflett from Virginia was also having 
a battle with coworkers about the block of wood coming 
off the belt of “The Hivernant” on the cover of our Winter 
2020 issue. The answer, according to artist David Wright: 
“That hollowed-out limb is a scent bait container meant 
for holding beaver castor collected from scent glands.” 

And a final note of caution about Wright’s “The Turkey 
Hunter” featured on our Spring 2020 issue: We should have 
worked some Photoshop magic on the hunter’s red garb 

and accents. As any smart turkey hunter 
knows, wearing any piece of red, blue 
or white is a recipe for possibly getting 
shot at by another hunter. Apologies! 
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“Sizing Up 
The Enemy 


By David Wright 
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Recreating a frontier 
persona based on a 
real hero and relative 

* BY DONALD WADE DAVIS 
PAM V E AC II - DAVIS PHOTOS 


W hen most of us 

think of the fron¬ 
tier, our minds 
wander to the dusty streets 
of Western boomtowns like 
Tombstone and Dodge City. 
But there was an earlier fron¬ 
tier—that of the 18th centu¬ 
ry. This was a frontier where 
men in tricorn hats armed 
with tomahawks and flintlock 
rifles wrestled a living out 
of a vast and uncharted wil¬ 
derness. A place beyond the 
reach of all civilizing notions, 
perhaps a place where no 
laws even existed. A wild 
place filled with immense 
forests, rivers and hostile 
natives. A place where men 
who were in the midst of a 


revolution to throw off 

the old government 
and rules would 
forge a new set 
of laws to govern 
themselves—laws 
that provided for the 
basic freedom of the 
common man. 

The area 

around Nashville, 
Tennessee, was 
once such a 
place. Referred 
to as the French 
Lick region on 
the Cumberland 
River, it was a 
prime destination 
for early settlers. 

Those who moved in 






The author’s deep 
genealogical research 
led him to recreate the 
wardrobe of Daniel 
Williams, a distant 
relative who lived in 
the Nashville area 
the late 1780s. 


during 
the win¬ 
ter of 1779 
were a hearty 
lot, signing 
a document 
that came 
to be known as 
the Cumberland 
Compact. This was 
an attempt to establish 
Law and order over a 
region of wilderness 
and people in the 
middle of a rebel¬ 
lion. They moved west 
and setded new ground 
during a time when the 
very government they 
lived under was in ques¬ 
tion and blood was being 
shed to determine if a 
man could live free. The 
compact was a cov¬ 
enant between the peo¬ 
ple and a representative 
form of government—a 
government where every 
free man had a say and 
a voice. It was a radical 
new concept conceived 
for a new land and a 
new kind of man. 
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CUMBERLAND CRUSADER 


Approximately 250 men signed the 
Cumberland Compact after moving west 
with their families, provisions and live¬ 
stock. They were all relatively educated for 
the time period. Only one man signed his 
name by making his mark; the rest were 
literate. They understood the consequenc¬ 
es of what they were doing, and the costs 
of failure. They were determined to stay 
and fight, to throw off the old government 
and forge a new one fit for a new land. 

The compact called for a govern¬ 
ing council of 12 judges who would be 
elected by the vote of free men at least 
21 years of age. Unique to the times, the 
compact also included a clause that pro¬ 
vided for the judges’ removal. During a 
time of revolution, currency was scarce 
and speculative at best, so the salaries of 
officials were to be paid in furs and hides. 
Governors were paid 1,000 deer skins, 
secretaries 450 otter skins, county clerks 
500 raccoon skins and constables 
one mink skin for every warrant 
served. All males 16 or older 
were subject to militia duty. 

^ Ancestral Roots 

I had always wanted to put 
together an interpretation of 
these tough frontiersmen, as I 
had once lived in the Nashville 
area for about four years. My 
siblings and I have been work¬ 
ing on a family genealogy proj¬ 
ect for some time, and as luck 
would have it, we came across 
the records of our sixth great¬ 
grandfather on our mother’s 
side. His name was Daniel Williams, 
and from him was descended our dear 
mother, Margaret Williams. 

As one of the first settlers of the 
Nashville area, Daniel had signed the 
Cumberland Compact, and research showed 
that he was a noted local militia leader in 
the struggle with the native tribes of the area 
in the 1780s. He was also in his mid-50s 
(not too far off from my own age) when he 
gathered his extended family and moved 
to the French Lick region. He later became 
the first sheriff of Davidson County, and 
quite a bit was known about him. 

In his book Chronicles of the Cumber¬ 


land Settlements 1779-1796, author Paul 
Clements has collected numerous remem¬ 
brances of the early settlers. One of Daniel 
Williams’ descendants, Colonel T.H. 
Williams, had this to say in 1844 about 
an ambush that took place in May of 
1780: “A party of five or six Indians came 
up and fired upon the Fort without any 
particular effect, and then fled. It was a 
matter of doubt whether this was a single 
war band, or a decoy of a large party. It 
was determined to take no such banter 
and they were pursued. Daniel Williams, 
at the head of sixteen mounted men, fol¬ 
lowed as far as the French Lick, all woods, 
half a mile north of the bluff, and halted 
to let their horses drink at the branch and 
at the Lick Spring. They were fired upon 
from Indians in ambush. After a single 
round by the whites, it was discovered that 
there were 40 or 50 Indians, and it was 
thought prudent to retreat. John Caffery 


C C Topping it off 
with deerskin 
leggings, moccasins 
and a tricorn hat, I 
feel ready to play the 
part of my kinsman 
from long ago.” 


was wounded in the thigh, and Daniel 
Williams had a slight wound on one of 
his legs and another ball passed just back 
of his knee and rendered him unable to 
walk. Someone carried him on his back 
to the fort. The Indians seemed to aim at 
surrounding the party and kept up a scat¬ 
tering fire. The Indians got all the horses. 
Daniel Williams never fully recovered, and 
he could never go on a campaign after.” 

Daniel was a tough frontiersman who 
had lived on the frontiers of Virginia 
and South Carolina before moving to 
Tennessee. He was also a patriot and had 
already suffered the loss of his second 
wife during the birth of his youngest son, 
Wright Williams (my direct ancestor), 
who was born in September of 1776. But 
that wasn’t the only loss, as a recollection 
by Robert Weakley to the historian Lyman 
Draper recounts. “Daniel Williams was 
originally from Virginia but went to South 
Carolina before the Revolution. 
There the Tories shot down two 
of his sons, in cold blood, at 
their father’s house.” 

So, I knew Daniel to be 
tough, experienced and com¬ 
mitted—someone who, while in 
his mid-50s, would uproot his 
entire family and move to a new 
frontier with all the challenges 
that would entail. Knowing 
what I know about the rugged 
life of the frontier and being a 
middle-aged man in his mid- 
50s, I had a newfound respect 
for my ancestor. I knew I 
wanted to build my impression 
around him, so I began the journey of 
reconstructing Daniel Williams. 

'A' Dressing The Part 

As befitting a new land and a new man, a 
new garment sprung into being along the 
southern frontier. This garment was the 
hunting shirt, sometimes referred to as 
the “rifleman’s frock.” The hunting shirt 
was adapted from the Native Americans 
and was almost a universal garment on 
the frontier. Generally made of linen or 
linsey-woolsey, the hunting shirt was 
so utilitarian that George Washington 
ordered 10,000 to outfit the troops. 
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In his Notes on the Settlements and 
Indian Wars of the Western Parts of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania from 1763 to 1783, 

Joseph Doddridge notes that “the hunt¬ 
ing shirt was universally worn. This was 
a kind of loose frock, reaching half way 
down the thighs, with large sleeves, open 
before, and so wide as to lap over a foot 
or more when belted. The cape was large, 
and sometimes handsomely fringed with a 
ravelled piece of cloth of a different color 
from that of the hunting shirt itself. The 
bosom of this dress served as a wallet to 
hold a chunk of bread, cakes, jerk, tow for 
wiping the barrel of the rifle, or any other 
necessary for the hunter or warrior.” 

The hunting shirt originated in 
the South and was used extensively by 
southern hunters and frontiersman, but 
halfway through the Revolutionary War, 


it had become a sort of uniform for 
men who supported the patriot cause. I 
feel that Daniel Williams supported the 
Revolution; in fact, he had already lost 
two sons to the cause. He had signed 
the Cumberland Compact, and he was a 
captain in the militia and a noted Indian 
fighter. I believe that he of all people 
would’ve taken to a hunting shirt in the 
field, maybe even for everyday wear. 

Since the hunting shirt is so wide and 
loose, it requires a belt to wear it prop¬ 
erly. Most men wore woven belts made at 
home. I prefer a finger-woven sash that 
my wife made. In his work, Doddridge 
notes that “the belt, which was always 
tied behind, answered several purposes, 
besides that of holding the dress together.” 
Therefore, I tie my belt in the back and 
suspend my tomahawk and scalping knife 


from it, as Doddridge went on to indicate 
that “to the right side was suspended 
the tomahawk and to the left the scalp¬ 
ing knife in its leather sheath.” So, with a 
period shirt, a vest, knee breeches and a 
hunting shirt, I’m outfitted in the style of 
the early southern frontiersmen. Topping 
it off with deerskin leggings, moccasins 
and a tricorn hat, I feel ready to play the 
part of my kinsman from long ago. 

Thus, my journey in reconnecting 
with my ancestor is concluded. I had no 
idea what I would find when I started the 
search, but it turns out that I discovered 
a whole new time and place in which to 
develop a persona, one that I hope will 
be rewarding and fun and will honor the 
memory of a brave, tough soul who actu¬ 
ally lived the frontier lifestyle that we so 
often dream about. ik 
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Mountain man Osborne Russell’s journal 
can still show us the way today I by cody assmann 


O ne major challenge 

when studying history 
is to learn it accurately. 

So often the sources that teach us 
this history mislead us. Books, mov¬ 
ies and even friendly conversations 
can create false realities and lead 
us down a mistaken trail of under¬ 
standing. Most historians agree that 
primary sources—journals, articles 
and tools actually created during the 
target time period—are some of the 
best sources to learn from. 

Although primary sources are best, 
we spend lots of our time learning 
from secondary sources, or those that 
have been prepared by people after 
using a primary source. For example, 
if you see a fender bender happen at 
your local gas station, you are a pri¬ 
mary source. If you tell a friend about 


it and they tell the people at their 
work, they are a secondary source. 
Although their testimony might be 
accurate, they won’t be able to relate 
all the small details of the event. It 
takes a primary source for that. 

Learning about the distant past 
is just the same. Examining journals, 
newspapers and artifacts from a time 
period is a great way to learn how 
things really were. And when it comes 
to primary sources for the historic 
mountain men, one name that every 
fur-trade-era enthusiast is familiar 
with is Osborne Russell. 

Some Backstory 

Osborne Russell was a Rocky Mountain 
trapper during the later half of the 
rendezvous period. Although he isn’t 
remembered alongside the “greats” 


like Jim Bridger, Jedediah Smith or 
Joe Walker, his contribution may be 
just as lasting. You see, when Russell 
trapped, he kept a written record of 
his day-to-day activities. This journal 
is widely read by people who want to 
accurately learn about mountain man 
life without a middleman botching 
the story. Although Russell was a con¬ 
summate mountain man, it was his 
ability to communicate his experience 
that has most greatly added to our 
understanding of the trapper’s life. 

Russell first went west in the 
spring of 1834 with an expedition 
under the direction of Nathaniel 
Jarvis Wyeth. Wyeth was an entre¬ 
preneurial man from Massachusetts 
who had hoped to make a fortune 
in the Oregon fur trade. In 1834, 
Wyeth needed men to get supplies 
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TRUE ON THE TRAILS 



CC Although Russell 


was a consummate mountain man, 


it was his ability to communicate his experience that has 
most greatly added to our understanding of the trapper’s life.” 


ATrae^R 

Greenhorn 

“On the 12th of August, 
myself and 3 others (the 
Mullattoe included) started 
from the Fort to hunt 
Buffaloe... and fell on to 
a stream called Portneuf: 
here we found several large 
bands of Buffaloe... we 
went to a small spring 
and encamped. I now pre¬ 
pared myself for the first 
time in my life to kill meat 
for my supper with a Rifle .” 

This entry occurs in the 



to the Rockies and hired Russell as a “raw 
hand” to help transport them. Over the 
course of the next nine years, Russell 
would rove the West, become a free trap¬ 
per, mingle with native people and expe¬ 
rience adventure, pain, exhaustion and 
the freedom most men will never know. 
Eventually he left the mountains in 1843, 
but the stories he left behind have sur¬ 
vived for nearly two centuries. 

Although the Russell journal is packed 
to the brim with all sorts of great stories, 
here are a few interesting excerpts (with all 
their original misspellings, 
grammar, etc.) that can help 
us learn about the lives of 
Rocky Mountain trappers. 


first few pages of Russell’s journal and is 
striking to say the least. Oftentimes, we 
think of mountain men as expert survival- 
ists who could go into the woods with a 
Green River knife and forge a living. A few 
of the men probably were, but Russell’s 
journal teaches us that at least a few of the 
men were likely as green as fresh spring 
grass. By the time this entry was recorded, 
Russell was roughly 20 years old and had 
already traveled from Independence to 
Idaho, and “for the first time in [his] life,” 
he was getting ready to acquire his supper 




using his rifle. This is pretty extraordinary 
if you think about it. Some men really had 
no experience whatsoever. 


Native American Life^ 

“Here we found a few Snake Indians com¬ 
prising 6 men, 7 women and 8 or 10 children 
who were the only Inhabitants of this lonely 
and secluded spot... Their personal property 
consisted of one old butcher Knife nearly 
worn to the back, two old shattered fusees 
which had long since become useless for want 
of ammunition... They were well armed with 
bows and arrows pointed 
with obsidian... They are 
never at a loss for fire, which 
they produce by the friction of 
two pieces of wood which are 
rubbed together with a quick 
and steady motion.. .for my 
own part, I almost wished I 
could spend the remainder of 
my days in a place like this 
where happiness and content¬ 
ment seemed to reign in wild 
romantic splendor surround¬ 
ed by majestic battlements 


Mountain men like Osborne 
Russell made due with 
simple food like coffee, 
dried meat and flour. Take 
them on a camping trip and 
see how long you can last! 
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Russell’s journal 
describes all of 
the gear carried 
by mountain 
men, all the way 
down to tobacco 
sacks and fire¬ 
making tools. 

which seemed 
to support the 
heavens and 
shut out all hos¬ 
tile intruders.” 
Personally, 

this might be my favorite section of Russell’s journal. It 
was recorded after he’d already been living in the moun¬ 
tains for nearly a year. What’s striking about this entry 
is the fact that Russell seems mesmerized by an isolated 
band of the Snake tribe. He makes it a point to mention 
that they only have one knife between them, they still use 
obsidian arrowheads, and they make friction fires. 

You might assume that after a year of living closely 
with native people and trapping, Russell would be familiar 
with those technologies. However, it seems these elements 
of Native American life we may imagine as so eternal were 
already phasing out even in the remote Rocky Mountains 
by the mid-1830s. Perhaps it can help us better under¬ 
stand how fast the lives of Native Americans changed as 
they gained access to manufactured goods. It’s also strik¬ 
ing how Russell, a footloose mountain man, had a hard 
time riding away from this pristine primitive community. 

Trapping Gear m 

“A Trappers equipments in such cases is generally one 
Animal upon which is placed one or two Epishemore, a rid¬ 
ing Saddle and bridle, a sack containing six Beaver traps, a 
blanket with an extra pair of Mocasins, his powder horn and 
bullet pouch with a belt to which is attached a butcher Knife, 
a small wooden box containing bait for Beaver, a Tobacco 
sack with a pipe and implements for making fire, with 
sometimes a hatchet fastened to the Pommel of his saddle; 
his personal dress is a flannel or cotton shirt (if he is fortu¬ 
nate enough to obtain one, if not Antelope skin answers the 
purpose of over and under shirt) a pair of leather breeches 
with Blanket or smoked Buffalo skin, leggings, a coat made 
of Blanket or Buffalo robe, a hat or Cap of wool, Buffalo or 
Otter skin; his hose are pieces of Blanket lapped round his 
feet, which are covered with a pair of Moccassins made of 
Dressed Deer Elk or Buffaloe skins with his long hair falling 
loosely over his shoulders completes his uniform. He then 
mounts and places his rifle before him on his Saddle.” 

If you’ve ever wondered what equipment the mountain 
men used while out trapping, Russell is very straightfor¬ 
ward on that point. From horse gear to smoking accoutre- 
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TRUE ON THE TRAILS 




ments, Russell spells out what equipment 
the trappers generally carried. This equip¬ 
ment and a head full of frontier know¬ 
how was all he had as he traversed the 
Rocky Mountains. It certainly wasn’t a lot. 

Filling: The Meat Bag: 

While the Russell journal is the man’s best- 
known primary source, he also left behind 
a record of goods purchased at forts while 
he was living in the mountains. Perhaps 
the best summary of this information was 
created by Dean Rudy and can be found at 
americanmountainmen.org. Rudy sorted 
through all of the accounting records at 
Fort Hall and identified what Osborne 
Russell bought there. While preparing for 
the spring hunt in March of 1835, Russell 
is recorded as having purchased 3 pints of 
flour, 2 pints of coffee and a third of a pint 
of black pepper. This is interesting because 
it shows how mountain men supplemented 
their hunting diet from time to time. 

Do It Yourself 

Although reading these primary sources 
is a good way to understand the life of 
Osborne Russell, actually getting out and 


doing what he did is even better. This is 
called “living history.” If you don’t have 
much experience with living history, an 
easy and enjoyable experience would be to 
try camping for a weekend with the same 
food that Russell took on his spring hunt. 

You don’t need a bunch of primitive 


gear. In fact, you can do this with blue 
jeans, a tent and a lighter in your pocket. 
Try taking only a few cups of flour and a 
little coffee, then hunt for your meat and 
see if you can spend the weekend satis¬ 
factorily. It’s about experiencing what the 
mountain man’s diet was like. If you’re 
inexperienced, try working up to the point 
where you can manage with only Russell’s 
simple supplies. Over time, you can begin 
replacing more modern gear with gear 
mentioned in the journal to experience 
Russell’s lifestyle even more. 

Hopefully, this article has helped you 
more accurately understand the true life¬ 
style of the mountain men—not how it’s 
portrayed in Hollywood movies. More 
importantly, it will also hopefully encour¬ 
age you to read Osborne Russell’s journal. 
Who knows? Perhaps it will inspire you 
to take the tools and supplies that 
Osborne Russell carried 
and enact your own liv¬ 
ing history experience. If 
you do, for a moment you 
might actually begin to feel 
that you're on the trail with 
Osborne Russell, & 


Available from a number of 
sources, Osborne Russell’s 
journal is a must for anyone 
interested in living history 
and mountain man culture. 
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How to build 


backyard forge ^ 
for less than $100 


■ ML M the past, blacksmithing often 

■ HkK went hand in hand with a 

■ I V rigorous life in the outdoors. 
Frontiersmen needed weapons, fire 
strikers and iron implements for trade. 
Travelers depended upon horseshoes, 
wagon hardware and pots for cooking. 
Settlers and homesteaders needed nails, 
door hinges, utensils, chains, farm imple¬ 
ments, plowshares, axes and knives as well 


as a variety of other objects. Most large 
farms in the past had a blacksmith or 
forge so that repairs could be made on site 
and work could continue. 

Blacksmithing today can be just as 
useful for the camper, traditionalist, 
homesteader or anyone else who is inter¬ 
ested in survival, self-sufficiency or life 
off the grid. Many practical items can be 
created with only a small forge and a few 


simple tools. You can always buy a forge, 
but they’re very expensive. Thankfully, I 
discovered an inexpensive way to make a 
forge sufficient to complete a variety of 
home blacksmithing projects. 

What It Takes 

A fantastic small forge can be made 
for less than $100 from an old brake 
drum, some black pipe and fittings, and a 
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FORGING AHEAD 



hair dryer. The first order of business is to 
find a brake drum. If there are old vehicles 
around, this won’t be an issue. However, 
most vehicles today use disc brakes. Discs 
can be used in the same way, but they aren’t 
as well suited as old brake drums. I had no 
trouble finding one and removing it from 
a pile of junk at a local salvage yard. Since 
there is no longer a huge call for brake 
drums, and since so many of them are still 

C C The first 
order of business 

is to find a brake 
drum. If there are old 
vehicles around, this 
won’t be an issue.” 

lying around, the owner was glad to get 
rid of it and gave it to me free of charge! 

The brake drum would become the 
bowl for the forge. Next, I needed a way 
to get air to the fire. I decided to use a 
black, 2-inch-diameter, non-galvanized 
pipe and fittings. I also obtained a 2-inch 
floor flange, a short nipple section with 
threads at both ends, an elbow and a 
12-inch section. This material can be sal¬ 
vaged or purchased from a plumbing sup¬ 


ply house. Be sure to use a black pipe and 
fittings rather than galvanized versions, 
as the zinc used in galvanization gives off 
toxic fumes when it’s heated. 

The floor flange had to be attached 
to the bottom of the brake drum over its 
central hole. The problem was that the 
holes in the drum did not match up with 
the holes in the flange. The answer was to 
cover the existing holes in the drum with 
the flange, making sure that the holes in 
the flange were far enough away from 
the existing holes in the drum. Then new 
holes were drilled to attach the flange. 

The flange was secured to the bottom of 
the brake drum with stainless steel nuts, 
bolts and washers. 

Once the flange was attached, the nipple, 
elbow and 12-inch section of pipe could 
be put together in that order and screwed 
into it. At this stage, the bulk of the forge 
was now complete. But I needed a bellows 
of sorts to send air to the fire to make it 
hot enough. The solution was an electric 
hair dryer. To attach it, I mounted a 2-inch 
rubber coupling on the end of the 12-inch 
section of pipe and secured it with a hose 
clamp. The nozzle of the hair dryer fit per¬ 
fectly into the other end of the coupling. 

When you’re off the grid, you can run 
the hair dryer with a generator or power 

Using the homemade forge he built for less 
than $100 and a piece of railroad track 
as a makeshift anvil, the author was able 
to make some simple hooked tent stakes. 


inverter from a vehicle, since you only 
need the air function here. Finally, to keep 
the coals from falling into the piping, I 
installed a drain cover between the bolts 
in the bottom of the brake drum. 

Firing; Up 

I placed the forge between two con¬ 
crete blocks. Three blocks would have 
been better, with an additional one at the 
back, but only two were on hand. Then 
I powered up the hair dryer, and plenty 
of air flowed through the pipe and into 
the drum. Next, I filled the brake drum 
with hardwood charcoal. I would have 
preferred anthracite coal, but once again, 
none was available locally. Charcoal is a 
viable and historically accurate alterna¬ 
tive, however, as it fueled much of the 
blacksmithing on the American frontier. 
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If charcoal is used, use the cowboy or 
lump style rather than briquettes. 

Once I got the charcoal going with 
a starter, I set the hair dryer on the low 
setting, which produced an incredibly 
hot fire. To test it, I buried a steel rod in 
the coals, and in a matter of moments, 
the end began glowing orange. If more 
heat is desired, change the air speed set¬ 
ting on the hair dryer. 

What other tools did I need? Even 
though I had very little prior knowledge of 
blacksmithing, I knew I at least needed a 
hammer and anvil. A machinist’s hammer 
and an old piece of railroad track served 
my needs here. I also obtained a cold chisel 
and a set of pliers to round out my kit. 
The tools are quite basic, but they worked 
just fine for my first project. And if you 
don’t have access to a makeshift anvil, a 



relatively cheap one can be purchased 
from Harbor Freight or similar stores. 

First Project 

For my first project, I decided to make 
simple tent stakes. First, I heated the end of 
a steel rod until it was red hot and began 
bending it over the end of my makeshift 
anvil with the hammer. Between shaping 
and keeping it straight, it took two or three 
heatings in the forge to get it right. Even 
with turning the dryer off when not in use, 
this burned up a lot of charcoal in a hurry. 

I also had to refill the forge with charcoal 
before the project was finished. After bend¬ 
ing the end where the tent rope would go 
into the desired shape, it was time to cut 
the stake to length and put a point on it. 

My plan was to make four extra-long 
stakes to use as anchors for storm lines on 


After securing the black pipe to the brake 
drum—the heart of the forge—with a floor 
flange, the author added a drain cover 
to prevent charcoal from falling in. 

a wall tent. However, in heating the middle 
of a piece of long stock with charcoal in this 
forge, I ran into difficulty. In order to get it 
red hot, the workpiece had to be buried in 
coals. To make this work, I ended up simply 
heating and bending the rod, so I could 
bury it deep enough to get sufficient heat. 
Once the bend was red hot, I placed it on 
top of the anvil and cut it with a cold chisel. 
Be careful when you do this or get some¬ 
one to help you by holding the cool end, if 
necessary, to avoid getting burned when the 
pieces fall from the anvil. From this point 
forward, I handled the stake with pliers. 

Next, I heated the end opposite the 
bend so that I could straighten and draw 
out the point. Once the end was red hot, 
it was just a matter of holding it with 
the pliers and turning and drawing out 
the end by hitting it. 

Overall, the improvised bush forge was 
a great success! With it, you can make a 
number of smaller items like tent stakes, 
fire strikers, S-hooks, crooked knives, 
tent-pole hooks, hinges and more. You 
can also increase its versatility by adding 
a real anvil and some rudimentary black- 
smithing tools, such as tongs and a proper 
hammer. Next time around, I would also 
suggest using pieces of coal as fuel rather 
than charcoal. Then your fire will last a 
lot longer and won’t produce as many 
sparks. Just make sure you have fun! 'A' 
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HIKE HUNT 




Reviving the Trapper Nelson pack 
and taking it for a 1920s-style spin 


>► The Full Nelson 

Lloyd F. Nelson was born in the 1890s and learned to trap 
as a youth in Oklahoma. His family moved to Puget Sound 
in 1908, and he eventually went to work at the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard. He was good with his hands and had the 
mind of an inventor. His first patent application was approved 
in 1919 for a “combination pencil and scribe.” He worked his 
way to Wood Island, Alaska, as an agent of the shipyard, and 
when the job was done, he asked for time off to explore the 
possibility of filing a claim on oil-lease lands. The oil lease 
scheme never panned out, but another idea took root. 

According to an article by Rebecca Wallick in McCall 
Digest titled, “A Brief History of Backpacks: Trapper Nelsons 
Pack Board,” Nelson was assembling his gear and in need of 
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%f¥lS # FIRST BACKPACK wasn,t a P ack at 

11 ; tf all but an old Washington Star newspa- 

Q per bag that I used to deliver papers as a 

kid. At 14 years old, I needed a pack for a camping trip, so I filled 
the newspaper bag with canned goods, a canteen, a mess kit and a 
blanket and hiked into the woods to camp with some friends. 

In those days, the state-of-the-art pack was the Trapper Nelson, 
but since I wasn’t a Boy Scout, I knew nothing of it. In the 1970s, 

I became a backpacker when the aluminum and nylon external- 
frame pack dominated the market. Through timing and circum¬ 
stance, I missed ever using a wood-and-canvas Trapper Nelson 
pack. Thankfully, that gap in my experience was eventually filled 
thanks to the Woodsmoke Symposium on Classic Camping and 
Bushcraft in Idaho in 2012, organized by David Wescott. 


BY WAYNE WILLIAMS 
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HIKE & HUNT LIKE NELSON 


a pack when he borrowed a pack board 
from a Native Alaskan “made from seal¬ 
skins stretched over willow sticks.” After 
a grueling hike with a heavy load over a 
mountain range, Nelson began a nine- 
year quest to design, build and market 
a better pack system. 

He went through several iterations 
of his basic idea of mating a wooden 
frame with a canvas pack before he hit 
on a solution. The closest design at the 
time was the Norwegian army knap¬ 
sack, which was described by Horace 
Kephart in his 1906 book Camping and 
Woodcraft. The Norwegian design was 
based on “a horizontal wooden cross- 
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Lloyd Nelson’s “Indian Pack Board” first 
appeared in a 1923 ad (above) before he 
was awarded a patent for it (left) in 1924 


low named Horsley, asked Nelson what 
he wanted to call his pack. When Nelson 
gave him permission to call it anything he 
liked, Horsley labeled it “Trapper Nelson’s 
Indian Pack Board.” He ran an ad in the 
April 1923 issue of Hunter, Trader, Trapper 
magazine offering plans to build the pack 
while the patent, which was granted in 
1924, was still pending. 

Nelson joined forces with Charles 
Trager of the Nagel and Trager Company. 
Trager had moved to the West Coast from 
New York to make his fortune supplying 
prospectors during the Klondike gold 
rush with gloves and leather bags. Trager 
improved the process of making the 

packs, but sales remained slow, 
and Nelson eventually sold his 
share of the enterprise to Trager. 

In a case of bad timing for 
M Nelson, a series of western fires 
resulted in the U.S. Forest Service 
ordering 1,000 of the pack boards 
to outfit firefighters. The public- 
H| ity generated by newsreel images 
of the packs in use caused sales to 
skyrocket, and the Trapper Nelson 
became the standard for packs 


piece and two vertical pieces curved to fit 
the back” that came together at the top 
where the straps were affixed. 

Nelson’s design was an improvement 
in that it consisted of three horizontal 
wooden strips slotted into two uprights. 
The horizontal strips were bent to hold 
the canvas pack away from the user’s back 
to provide ventilation. The pack was held 
to the frame by removable steel rods. The 
frame and pack hung from two straps 
connected close to the center of the top 
horizontal piece and the lower corners of 
the frame. The pack loaded from the 
top so that blankets, tarps and other 
larger items could be positioned above 


*iw t- 'JVir/ Mi" 


the confines of the pack and held in place 
when the top flap was strapped down. 

Retailers in the Seattle region showed 
little interest in carrying Nelson’s pack. 

In desperation, he sought the services of 
an advertising agency. The ad man, a fel- 


The author and his friend, Janies 
Green, were able to build their 
own Trapper Nelson camping 
packs from pre-worked materials 
while attending the Woodsmoke 
Symposium back in 2012. 


TPAPPER^tNELSONS 

INDIAN PACK BOARDS 
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in the 1950s. Paralleling its development 
was the creation of the Appalachian Trail; 
the first section in New York opened in 
1923. Recreational backpacking was about 
to become popular. Boy Scouts liked the 
pack, and they found that the removable 
steel rods on the frame made excellent hot 
dog and marshmallow skewers. 

V Recreating The Icon 

At the Woodsmoke Symposium, one of 
the hands-on experiences was building 
a Trapper Nelson pack from pre-worked 
materials provided by David Wescott. 

The process of recreating such packs 
was described in detail in an article by 
Steve Watts and Wescott that appeared 
in the Summer 2015 issue of American 
Frontiersman. My friend James Green 
and I were fortunate to participate in the 
Woodsmoke class and return home with 
authentic packs made of wood, leather, 
metal and waxed canvas. 

James and I are members of the Acorn 
Patrol, which reenacts camping in the 
golden age from 1880 to 1930. Another 
member of our group, Steve Maxwell, 
built his own Trapper Nelson indepen¬ 
dently. (Possessing a degree in technology 
and an artistic bent, Steve can repair or 
construct just about anything. He’s the 
only person I know who has designed and 
made a fully articulated, museum-quality 
suit of chain mail and plate armor from 
scratch.) With packs in hand, the three of 
us agreed to put them to the test on an 
overnight hiking trip. 

We decided to simulate backpack¬ 
ing at the time of the opening of the 
Appalachian Trail in the mid-1920s, so 
we each assembled gear, clothing and 
food that was available during this peri¬ 
od. Steve brought an 8-by-8-foot square 
of canvas with grommets to sleep under. 

I usually position a 6.5-foot-by-12.5- 
foot fly on the front of my canvas wedge 
tent for shade and a workspace on rainy 
days. The tent and fly together would be 
much too heavy for backpacking, so I 
carried only the fly. In lieu of a modern 
open- or closed-cell foam pad, I chose 
to take a shearling sheepskin that pro¬ 
vided insulation and comfort. Since the 
low temperature was predicted to be in 




The Trapper Nelson proved up to the task of 
hauling everything required for backpacking 
in North Carolina’s Pisgah National Forest. 


the 50s, I selected a cotton blanket that I 
could double for extra warmth. 

Plastic bags are essential backpacking 
gear today, but they weren’t yet invented 
in the 1920s. The solution was to pack my 
groceries in a reproduction 1900 oatmeal 
tin that would keep out ants and deer 
mice. I carried an 8-inch sheet-metal skil¬ 
let and nested a 6-cup aluminum pot, 
drinking cup and large tea egg. For edged 
tools, I kept a Marble’s pocket hatchet, 
a Condor-brand Kephart sheath knife 
designed by Joe Flowers and a classic 
Boker trapper folding knife. 

For food, I carried homemade jerky 
from a cut of London broil, two eggs, 
bacon, sourdough bread, dried apricots, 
mixed nuts and a small tomato. In hom¬ 



age to the voyageurs and coureurs des bois 
of the fur trade, I also packed the essen¬ 
tials: tea, coffee and sugar. A smaller tin 
held homemade oatmeal cookies. Out of 
respect for the original patent drawing of 
the Trapper Nelson, I also carried an old 
pipe and a tin of tobacco despite the fact 
that I don’t smoke. I temporarily lined the 
pack with the sheepskin, then rolled the 
blanket around the food tin and nestled 
both inside. The fly was placed on top 
and strapped down. A vintage galvanized 
metal and canvas U.S. Forest Service can¬ 
teen held my water, with iodine tablets for 
purification. The total weight of my pack, 
gear, food and half a liter of water for the 
hike in was just over 35 pounds. 
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>- In The Field 

Unlike a modern pack, the Trapper Nelson 
has no weight-bearing hip belt, so the 
weight of the pack hangs completely on 
the user’s shoulders. One way to reduce 
the resulting discomfort is to employ a 
tumpline. The tumpline is an ancient device 
still used by Africans, South Americans 
and Nepalese Sherpas to carry heavy loads 
using nothing more than a strap passed 
under the load and run across the head. 

Yvon Chouinard, the founder of 
Patagonia, is an enthusiastic tumpline user, 
and the devices are carried in the company’s 
catalog. Duluth Packs also sells them but 
warns, “The tumpline should not be worn 
on the forehead. Rather, it is placed across 
the top of the head, just to the rear of the 
hairline. By doing this, the weight of the load 
is transferred off your shoulders, and it also 
keeps the load over your center of balance.” 

I attached a leather strap to the upper 
frame of my pack and adjusted its length to 
distribute the weight of the pack between 
my shoulders and my spine. For a first-time 
user, I had pretty good results, but it takes 
time to strengthen your muscles and gain 
the skill to use a tumpline effectively. 

Steve chose our route in the Pisgah 
National Forest of North Carolina near 



Celo Knob. The hike was relatively short 
but steep. Our reward was an excellent 
campsite on an old log road close to a clear 
stream. The fly I carried lacked grommets 
in the centers on the ends, so I positioned 
a small creek rock on each end, pulled the 
canvas around it and tied it in place for 
an anchor point. Tying the fly between 


About 10 pounds heavier than modern gear, 
the author’s pack carried easily, especially 
when using a tumpline to balance the load. 

two trees with 48-pound sisal rope using a 
trucker’s hitch to tighten the line and stak¬ 
ing the sides down with short lines created 
a long, narrow tent that would comfortably 
sleep James and myself end to end with 
our heads at the openings. 

The pocket hatchet was indispensable 
for making tent stakes from a downed 
spruce branch and driving them in. We 
cooked, ate well, shared stories, and I 
brewed strong tea in the evening and cof¬ 
fee in the morning. 

In the early 1950s, Dick Kelty began 
experimenting with materials for packs. The 
resulting aluminum frame and nylon pack 
combination was much lighter than the 
Trapper Nelson and, eventually, cheaper to 
make. Thus, we saw the end of the Trapper 
Nelson era. At least for a one-night trip, 
we revived the classic pack and found it to 
be durable and functional. And although 
my 1920s pack weighed about 10 pounds 
heavier than my comparable modern gear, 
it was worth the extra weight to share with 
my friends the experience of an almost 
forgotten 100-year-old camping style. Ar 
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EXPERT TOOLS 


All the knives favored by well-known woodsmen 
yesterday and today 


BY J. WAYNE FEARS 


A discussion about knives can 
/ % become a heated debate 
around any campfire 

where several real woodsmen gather. 
What one woodsman likes may not 
be what you like, and vice versa. The 
“best knife” makes for an interesting 
discussion. 

During my half century of being 
in the company of outdoorsmen who 
depended on knives daily and spend¬ 
ing many hours researching those 
who came before me, I came up with 
a list of some of the better-known 
outdoorsmen and the knife that each 
considered his favorite. As you read 
down this list, you will quickly see 
that there is no one knife that fits all. 

FROM THE PAST 

Nessmuk: George Washington 
Sears (1821-1890), aka Nessmuk, is 
best known for being America’s first 
outdoor writer. He wrote for Forest 
and Stream magazine and was the 
author of the book Woodcraft and 
Camping, which is still in print today. 
He is famous for his “trinity of cut¬ 
ting tools,” which consisted of a small 
double-bit hatchet, a belt knife that 
he designed and a moose-style pock- 
etknife with spey and dip blades. His 

belt knife 


design is a favorite 
among many custom 
knife-makers today. 

Ben Lilly: Lilly 
(1856-1936)was 
a woods wanderer 
from an early age. He 
became best known 
as a hunter of large 
predators in the 
southwestern U.S. 
and northern Mexico. It has been 
recorded that his favorite knife was a 
large S-shaped, double-edged bowie 
knife that he made for “sticking big 


cats and bears.” His camp 
knife was a more traditional 
Green-River-style blade 
with an antler handle. 

Teddy Roosevelt: 
Roosevelt (1858-1919) is 
best known as the hero 
of San Juan Hill and the 
26th president of 
the United States. 

However, he was also 
a seasoned outdoorsman 
and wrote several books on 
hunting and the outdoor 
life. During his cowboy 
days in the Dakota Territory 
and his early big-game 








































BACKWOODS BLADES 


hunts, Roosevelt’s knife choice was a large, 
silver-inlayed bowie knife made by Tiffany 
& Company in 1884. In 1907, it seems he 
switched to a Marble’s knife designed by 
Roosevelt’s friend and fellow big-game 
hunter Dali DeWeese. 

Horace Kephart: Kephart (1862- 
1931) was a well-known outdoor writer 
based in the Great Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina. His book Camping and 




Woodcraft was 
considered the 
bible of the 
outdoors, and 
it’s still in print. 

Kephart lived in 
the backcountry 
and was a major 
player in the 
establishment of 
the Great Smoky 
Mountains 
National Park. 

He designed 
the belt knife, 
first made by 
the Colclesser 
Brothers, that he 
always wore, and 
the pattern is still produced. The original is 
on display at Western Carolina University. 

Townsend Whelen: Whelen (1877- 
1961), a colonel in the U.S. Army, was best 
known as a firearms writer, but much of 
his writing was on woodcraft, and he has a 
tent design that bears his name. According 
to his testimonials in his woodcraft books, 
he had two favorite knives. The first was a 
large belt knife that he made from a Green 
River butcher knife and named “Seeds- 




ke-dee.” His second knife was a Marble’s 
hunting knife with a 3.5-inch blade. 

Calvin Rutstrum: Rutstrum (1895- 
1982) was the author of 15 books on 
woodcraft and canoeing. He was a con¬ 
stant explorer 
along the 
Gear Lakes 
and lived the 
outdoor life. 

He often said 
that his favor¬ 
ite knife was 
a fixed-blade 
Marble’s 
Expert with a 
5-inch blade. 

Bradford 
Angier: Brad¬ 
ford Angier 
(1910-1997) 
lived with 






his wife in the backcountry of British 
Columbia and wrote articles and books 
on the wilderness lifestyle. He was one of 
America’s first survival writers. 

He wrote that his favorite knife 
was a Randall Model 5 that he 
had modified by adding a black 
Micarta handle, a silver nickel 
hilt, a wrist thong and a com¬ 
pass in the butt of the knife. 

John Jobson: For over 
20 years, Jobson (19??-1979) 
was the camping and hunt¬ 




ing editor for Sports Afield magazine. He 
was also the author of several camping 
and shooting books. He lived in Utah, 
and according to his books, he had three 
favorite knives: 
a Bohlen 
fixed-blade 
knife made 
by Pontus 
Holmberg 
of Sweden, a 
Ralph Bone 
folding knife 
and a Randall 
Model 5. 

Fred 

Bear: Bear 
(1902-1988) 
was one of the 
best-known 
bowhunters 
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gave me an 

Olsen knife off his belt during a hunt, and 
I kept it for years until I donated it to the 
Professional Outdoor Media Association 
to be auctioned as a fundraiser. 

Bill Jordan: Jordan (1911-1997) 
was a U.S. Border 
Patrol agent for 
30 years. During 
World War II, he 
was a captain in 
the U.S. Marine 
Corps and saw 
combat in the 
South Pacific. In 
his later years, he 
was the author 
of several books 
and wrote for gun 


ever, and he founded the Bear Archery 
Company. I had the privilege of hunt¬ 
ing with Fred during the 1970s and early 
1980s. He 
told me 
that he had 
two favorite 
knives: an 
Olsen 4.5- 
inch fixed 


blade and a 
Western Model 
648 with a 
4.38-inch blade 
and a bone stag 
handle. He once 


magazines. I hunted with Bill for over 20 
years, and early on, he didn’t have a favor¬ 
ite knife—he used whatever was handy. I 
gave him a Schrade 1250T folding hunter 
in the late 1970s, and while I don’t know 
whether he considered it a favorite, he 
used it for many years thereafter. 

Ted Trueblood: Trueblood (1913- 
1982) was an editor for Field & Stream 
for 41 years and wrote seven books on 
outdoor subjects. He lived in Idaho and 
spent his life hunting, fishing and camp¬ 
ing. He wrote that his favorite knife was 



one he bought from a knife sharpener 
in 1936 in Boise, Idaho. The fixed-blade 
knife was made in 1914 by a blacksmith 
at the Boise King Mine. 



TODAY’S EXPERTS 

Larry Weishuhn: Weishuhn is an author, 
speaker, whitetail deer biologist and host 
of the TV program Trailing the Hunter’s 
Moon. I’ve shared many camps with Larry, 
and he knows 
knives and how to 
use them. He tells 
me that his favorite 
is a custom 3-inch 
fixed blade made 
by Rusty Savoie. 

Weishuhn carries it 
in a parallel sheath. 
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Judd 

Cooney: 

Based out of 
Colorado, 
Cooney has 
been a conser¬ 
vation officer, 
hunting out¬ 
fitter, wildlife 
photographer 
and author of 
both articles 
and books. He 


tells me his 
favorite knife is a Lone Wolf Model T2. 

David Petzal: Petzal has been an 
editor at Field & Stream since 1972. 
Currently, he’s the shooting editor for the 
magazine, but he’s also handled a lot of its 

knife cover- , - 

age. He's also | 

written sev¬ 
eral books on 
firearms. He 
told me that 
his favorite 
knife is a 
custom 4.5- 
inch fixed 
blade made 
by Wayne 
Hendrix. 
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Bill 
Miller: 

Miller has 
spent his 
entire career 
in the out¬ 
doors, first 
as the editor 
of North 
American 
Hunter 
magazine 
and host of 
the North 
American 
Hunter TV 
program. 

Currently, Miller is the executive editor 
for 50 Campfires magazine. I’ve hunted 
with Bill from the tropics to the Arctic 
and observed that his go-to knife is the 
Remington R-3, which has a 3.88-inch clip 
blade and a saw blade with a gut hook. 

Medrick Northrop: Northrop is a 
modern-day mountain man, and all of 
his pursuits have involved knives. He’s a 
retired non-commissioned Army officer 
who spent seven years in Alaska working 
in the backcountry with the Army Corps 
of Engineers, and he manages two hunt¬ 
ing lodges and guides anglers and hunters. 
His favorite knife is a U.S. military TL-29 
electrician’s knife, which has a spear-point 
blade and a locking blade that serves as a 
flat-head screwdriver and wire stripper. 






Eric Brooker: Once an executive 
with companies like Colt and Thompson/ 
Center, Brooker lives deep in the woods of 
New England. He’s one of the most knowl¬ 
edgeable woodsmen with whom I have 
shared a camp. His favorite knife is a rare 
version of the KA-BAR MK2. 

Craig Haney: Haney is the author 
of several books and articles. He’s a con¬ 
tributor to American Frontiersman and the 
shooting editor of Great Days Outdoors. 

He designed his favorite knife, a short 
semi-skinner fixed blade, several years ago 
that was made by James Poplin. 




a .you will 
quickly see 

that there is no one 
knife that fits all.” 



Chris Drew: 

Legendary 
Maine woods¬ 
man and retired 
chief ranger 
at Baxter State 
Park, Chris 
Drew depends 
on a Parker 
(now Bear & 
Sons) Damascus 
Lockback fold¬ 
ing knife. He 
said, “Over the 
years, I have 
used the fold¬ 
ing Lockback to 
field-dress four 
Maine moose 




and 24 whitetail deer. This is in addition to 
numerous partridge, snowshoe rabbits and 
brook trout. I have whittled many forked 
sticks to cook trout over an open fire, too. 
This is my ‘go-to’ knife.” 

So there you have it! It’s easy to see 
that the knife designs vary greatly, and 
what one woodsman likes may be a cull 
to another. Just bring up the topic at a 
campfire and you’ll see! if 
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Bring Home a $100,000 Bill 


And SAVE $99,970.05! 


Have you ever dreamed of holding a $100,000 bill in 
your hands? 

Now you can take home a gold currency adaptation 
featuring the iconic design of the Series 1934 $100,000 
Gold Certificate, struck in gold and produced under 
license to the Smithsonian®! 

99.9% Pure Gold History In Your Hands 

In 1934, the U.S. Government issued $100,000 Gold 
Certificates—but they were never meant for general 
circulation. The United States had left behind the gold 
standard the year prior, and were in need of a new way to 
transfer large amounts of wealth between Federal Reserve 
banks. The $100,000 Gold Certificate legally represented 
its worth in gold, and didn’t require a forklift to move. 

By 1960, the notes had served their purpose, and most 
were destroyed. Only a small number still exist, including 
notes held by the Smithsonian. 

lOOmg of 99.9% Pure Gold 

These Series 1934 $100,000 Currency Strikes bear a 
design based on the Smithsonian’s originals—a portrait 
of President Woodrow Wilson, along with the official 
Smithsonian sunburst. Best of all, they come minted in 
100 mg of 99.9% pure (24k) gold! 


Limited Mintage — Secure Yours NOW! 

For this first-ever release, only 5,000 of these Series 1934 
$100,000 Gold Certificate Currency Strikes were 
produced. These are the very first of their kind, created 
with 100mg of 99.9% 
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there’s no telling how 
long our limited supply 
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Don’t let this shining 
gold piece of Americana 

pass you by secure Each currency strike comes sealed in a protective 

yours now! plastic holder to preserve its GEM condition 

1934 Smithsonian $100,000 24k Gold Certificate 

$29.95 ea. + s/h 

FREE SHIPPING on 5 or More! Limited time only. Product total 

over $149 before taxes (if any). Standard domestic shipping only. Not valid on 
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Call today toll-free for fastest service 

1 - 888 - 870-635 1 
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EASY GLUE FOR YOU 


Follow this simple recipe to make a pine-pitch adhesive like our ancestors 


BY CODY ASSMANN 




While your resin 
is heating up, you 
can begin crush¬ 
ing the charcoal 
into a fine powder. 
Once the resin is 
liquefied, you can 
begin stirring in the 
charcoal powder. 
Determining how 
much charcoal to 
add isn’t an exact 
science, but most 
people opt to add 
roughly one part 
charcoal for every 
two parts resin. 

If you don’t add 
enough charcoal, 
the glue won’t be 
strong enough, 
but if you add too 
much, it’ll become 
too brittle. One good approach is to start 
off adding only a little charcoal. If you 
find that it’s not enough, you can always 
reheat the mixture and add more, but you 
won’t be able to take out the charcoal once 
it’s been added. After a little experimenta¬ 
tion, you should find the right mix. 

Once you have a mixture that you like, 
you can easily store it. Take a short stick 
and begin to coat the end in the glue. 

After getting some of the glue on the stick, 
it will start to cool, and you can then 
begin to shape it if you’d like to. Scrape up 
as much of the glue as you can and allow 
your stick to cool. Once it does, the glue 
will keep indefinitely. To use your pine- 
pitch glue, simply heat it gently over a fire 
and apply it to whatever project you’re 
working with. It’s as easy as that. 

After making pine-pitch glue, you 
might be surprised at how much you’ll 
enjoy using this primitive technology. & 


The Process 

To make pine-pitch glue, begin by heating 
up your pine resin. In prehistory, this was 
done by heating the sap using a hot rock 
to melt the pitch. Today, however, you can 
use half of an aluminum can to make the 
process faster. Start by setting your resin in 
the bottom of the can and placing it near 
the fire. When heating the resin, make sure 
you don’t allow it to get too hot. This can 
make your glue too brittle and can also 
cause the resin to catch fire. Taking appro¬ 
priate precautions should be a given. 


The main ingredient of this easy-to-make 
adhesive, pine resin, is as plentiful as the 
pine trees from which it is collected. 


I n a world of 
nails, screws, 
glue and tape, 
we often forget that 
sticking two objects 
together isn’t neces¬ 
sarily an easy task. 

In fact, in a primi¬ 
tive situation, join¬ 
ing two pieces of a 
tool or implement 
can be quite chal¬ 
lenging. Thankfully, 
the ingenuity of 
ancient people is 
still preserved today, 
and we still know 
how humans were 
able to create adhe¬ 
sives prior to mod¬ 
ern technology. One 
material that ancient 
people used as an 
adhesive is easily made pine-pitch glue. 

Primitive people all over the world used 
pine-pitch glue for thousands of years. It’s 
simple to make and only requires a fire, pine 
pitch (sap from a pine tree) and some bind¬ 
ing agent. In this recipe, we’ll use charcoal 
to bind, but people sometimes add deer or 
rabbit droppings or cattail fluff as well. 
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Start by collecting pine 
resin and a binding 
agent like charcoal. 
Heat the resin over a 
fire and gradually stir 
in the finely crushed 
charcoal. After testing to 
see if the glue is strong 
enough and applying 
it as needed, you can 
collect it on a stick and 
let it cool for storage. 
Then, whenever you 
need to glue something 
else, simply reheat the 
adhesive over a fire. 
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These free sources of wood can help you create 
a number of homestead items I by john moody 


E very day, nearly 2 
billion pallets are 
used in the United 
States alone. The major¬ 
ity of these are made from 
wood, and roughly half a 
billion are discarded each 
year! The wood required to 
replace and produce new 
pallets accounts for roughly 
half of the entire annual 
hardwood harvest. But 
most single-use pallets are 
still more than serviceable 
for numerous farm and 
homestead projects. Let’s 
take a look at a few. 


> Gates, Doors 
& Fencing; 

Gates and doors can be expensive, 
especially for animal paddocks. On 
our farm, we use pallets as quick, 
easy, low-cost access options when 
appropriate and possible. Pallets can 
also be used for making fencing, espe¬ 
cially the longer 12- to 18-foot kind. 
Smaller pallets will also suffice, but 
using them takes more work. 


few years ago, I was amazed to see large 
stacks of firewood tossed directly onto 
the ground and left unprotected. Of 
course, wood needs air circulation and 
protection from moisture to properly 
season. Pallets are a low-cost way to 
lift wood off the ground, protecting all 
that hard work and helping it season 
more quickly and thoroughly. 


>- Drying Firewood 

While driving through mountainous 
parts of Maryland and Pennsylvania a 


> Wood Crib 

Some low-cost types of wood that are 
readily available for firewood are dif¬ 


ficult to store and stack for 
proper seasoning. A wood 
crib made from pallets has 
been an easy solution for 
storing these types of wood 
on our farm. Our local 
sawmill has cut-offs—the 
leftover pieces from making 
pallet wood—in abundance. 
When stacked, these pieces 
can pack far too tightly, 
blocking air circulation and 
seasoning. Piling them up 
also looks messy and creates 
a lot of loss from ground 
contact and moisture. 

A simple wood crib 
(with tall pallets in the rear, 
more under the wood and 
cut-down pallets for the 
front) allows easy access to this wood, 
quick seasoning, and easy tarping or 
other roof options. It also allows easy 
access when wood is finally needed. 


► More Storage 

A lot of other stored items can bene¬ 
fit from being kept up off the ground 
on pallets. Metal feed and storage 
barrels, lumber and plywood, and 
a host of other supplies and sundry 
items just make sense to protect by 
placing them atop a pallet. 
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The author has used pallet wood to 
create a number of structures on his 
farm, including a storage shed that 
was later clad in metal siding. 


Pallets are also critical for those 
who care about their precious straw 
and hay. Studies show that about 25 
to 30 percent of straw and hay is lost 
each year to improper storage and 
exposure to weather. Even if it’s in a 
covered area, contact with the ground 
can cause significant loss to both 
quality and quantity. Pallets allow 
both round and square bales to be 
lifted easily away from moisture, pro¬ 
viding needed airflow for safe storage. 


> Playhouses & More 

Some items, like riding lawn- 
mowers, are shipped on very large, 
multi-part pallets. These are easy 
to turn into a low-cost chicken 
coop, a kid’s playhouse or similar 
structures. Many homesteaders have 
built sheds, storage buildings and 
even roofs with used pallets! 

With some screws or nails, pal¬ 
lets and 2x4s, you’ll be set to make 
some simple plant propagation or 
work tables for various farm or 
homestead projects. 

These are just a few of the thou¬ 
sands of possible uses for old pallets. 
From sheds and floors to bookshelves 
and planting boxes, the possibilities 
are only limited by your imagination. 


> Things To Consider 

Most pallets bear a stamp or mark, 
usually on one of the outside run¬ 
ners that supports the thin pallet 
runners. This stamp gives some 
basic information about the pallet, 
including how it is protected from 
carrying wood-borne pests. Those 
that don’t have this are generally 
untreated, though not always so. 
The stamp can also tell you who 
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A PALLET PRIMER 


produced the pallet and if it was made 
from sustainably harvested wood. 

Let’s break down the codes on com¬ 
mon American pallets. “DB” means 
“debarked.” This has no bearing on the 
safety or suitable applications of the pal¬ 
let. “CT” or “MB” means it was “chemi¬ 
cally treated” or “methyl bromide” treat¬ 


ed. I would avoid these pallets for most 
applications. “HT” means “heat treated.” 
Such pallets are safe in all applications. 

Most of the markings are of little to no 
concern for homesteaders, except the ones 
that indicate how the pallet was treated. 
Methyl bromide is extremely toxic, so 
much so that it has been phased out in 


Europe and in the U.S. But some MB or 
CT pallets might still be in circulation. 

The other issue to consider is if the 
pallet has had anything spilled on it. 
While some chemicals spilled on a pal¬ 
let are innocuous and of little concern, 
others are not. Unless you know with 
certainty what was spilled on a dirty pal¬ 
let, it is probably best to pass on it. Spills 
will generally show up as colored or dark 
stains on the wood. One challenge with 
older pallets, especially those that have 
been sitting outside in the rain and sun, is 
that the staining might be harder to iden¬ 
tify or differentiate from weathering. 

> Pallet Durability 

From polling various farmers and home¬ 
steaders, a few factors appear to affect 
how long pallet projects last beyond just 
the way the wood was treated. It’s impor¬ 
tant to consider the species of wood, 
for example. Certain types of wood last 

Sturdy pallets can help you keep wood 
up off of the ground while still providing 
plenty of airflow for long-term storage. 
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longer than others. Some types are more 
rot resistant than others. Pallets are gener¬ 
ally made out of whatever wood is locally 
available, has the lowest cost and is the 
most appropriate for the pallet’s load. The 
two most common types are southern 
yellow pine (low cost, lighter loads) and 
white oak (higher cost, heavier loads). 

Pallets are also made from other woods 
like poplar and ash. Certain materials, 
such as roofing metal, are too heavy for 
pine or similar woods to bear, so oak is 
a good option. Makers generally try to 
balance the cost and availability of the 
various woods with how the pallets will be 
used. What does this mean for homestead¬ 
ers? If you can find a source for harder, 
more durable pallets, your creations will 
be stronger and last longer. 

> Ground Concerns 

Pallets that are laid flat on the ground 
have more exposure to soil. Greater con¬ 
tact means they will begin to break down 
more quickly than pallets that are on edge 
against the soil, and thus enjoy more air 


circulation. A simple step to increase the 
life of a pallet project is to place it on top 
of cinder blocks, treated lumber or rot- 
resistant wood (such as cedar or locust) 
to avoid ground contact. 

If your pallet project is large and meant 
to be long term (like a larger shed made 
from pallets), I would go with treated 
wood or cinder or concrete blocks so that 
the lifespan of the structure’s foundation 
matches the lifespan of the full structure 
and the time spent constructing it. 

Pallets used on well-drained soils that 
have good air circulation and sunlight 
will last longer than pallets that sit on 
slow-draining soil in shady spots. Also, 


pallets that are in areas that are damper 
or where water tends to pool will rot 
faster than those in dryer areas with good 
air circulation. The pallets we use under 
wood piles generally last about three 
years. But the pallets in our barn are six 
years old and show no signs of needing 
replacement anytime soon. 

Pallets that are kept clear of vegetation 
and other types of shade will also general¬ 
ly last longer than pallets that have a lot of 
vegetative growth and shade that contrib¬ 
utes to the wood staying wet. That reduces 
airflow under and around them. 

In general, based on talking to farm¬ 
ers and homesteaders, it seems pallets last 
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a. .most single-use pallets 

are still more than serviceable for 
numerous farm and homestead projects.” 
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A PALLET PRIMER 
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One of the main reasons 

homesteaders use pallets is because they are 
generally free and abundantly available.” 
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longer farther north. 

While these climates 
sometimes have more 
moisture than those 
farther south, they 
typically exhibit less 
decomposition activity 
and have shorter sea¬ 
sons where decompos¬ 
ers are active. Also, more of their moisture 
comes in the form of snow than rain, so the 
pallets are exposed to far less moisture for 
a much shorter time of the year. This seems 
to allow pallet creations to hold up better. 

In my experience, pallets used 
underneath stacks of firewood last 
about three years—maybe four— 
before they begin to show significant 
degradation and structural issues. 

Pallets used for other creations can 
last far longer, such as paddock 
doors where only an edge of the pal¬ 
let is exposed to the ground. That 
edge can be rotated a few times a 
year to increase the pallet’s lifespan. 

Pallets used for storage purpos¬ 
es, especially in sheltered locations, 
might last a decade or longer, as 
will other pallet creations that are 
kept in similar conditions. 

One of the main reasons home¬ 
steaders use pallets is because they 


are generally free and abundantly avail¬ 
able. Again, given the number made and 
used daily around the world, there is no 
shortage of pallets. In fact, many busi¬ 
nesses are eager to find someone to take 


away their steadily 
recurring supply. 

It is far preferable 
to see farmers and 
homesteaders tak¬ 
ing advantage of this 
resource than seeing 
them go to the land¬ 
fill, which is where up 
to half of all pallets go after a single use! 

Oak and other heavy-duty pallets are 
exceptionally useful. Check roofing, ship¬ 
ping and sign-making companies for these. 
I’ve occasionally found solid-oak pallets 12 
to 20 feet long. If you’re using pallets 
for a paddock, holding area or simi¬ 
lar application, these types make the 
building process far faster than using 
standard-sized pallets. 

Also, these larger pallets are near¬ 
ly always made of harder, more rot- 
resistant varieties of wood, increasing 
their lifespan. The only drawback to 
these long pallets is that you need a 
truck or trailer of sufficient size to 
haul them, and it generally takes two 
people to safely load them, since they 
are far too heavy for one person. 

Depending on where they are kept and 
how they are used, some pallets can 
last many years before rotting out. 
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For the BIC JOBS, bring on the POWER of 

DR® Chippers & Shredders! 


Seven models 
to choose from! 


5.75" Capacity 


POWER. Engi nes up to 13.5 HP for the 
rigors of continuous wood chipping. 

CAPACITY. Chip branches up to 
5.75" in diameter and shred 
cuttings up to 1.5" thick. 

SELECTION. Models for yard, 
farm, and ranch— including 
PTO and towable units. 


Discover the FULL LINE 
of DR® Chippers and 
DR® Chipper Shredders! 




Co Online or Call for FREE Info Kit! 

K DRchipper.com 

& L E L 877-200-7690 


















Dryshod Legend 
MXT Boots 

Dryshod has upgraded its popular 
waterproof Legend MXT boots for maxi¬ 
mum protection and traction in every 
condition. The new cupped outsole is 
designed specifically for challenging 

_ terrain with aggressive, 

multi-directional tread 
blocks, and a steel shank 
arch support enhances 
stability and reduces 

I fatigue for hours of 
comfortable wear. The 
I Densoprene insulated 
foam bootie has rubber 
■ overlays for waterproof 
performance while 

still being quite 
breathable, 
(dryshod 
usa.com) 


Bear 
Swipe IV 
Rescue Knife 

| Part of the Bear OPS 
line from Bear 
& Son Cutlery, the 
Bear Swipe IV Rescue 
| Knife has a tanto-style, 
b> Sandvik steel blade 
with an integral flip¬ 
per for quick deploy¬ 
ments. The handle 
scales are crafted from 
Hk slip-resistant G10 for 
a positive, comfort¬ 
able grip and excellent 
control. This knife also 
features a glass breaker, 
| seatbelt cutter, a robust 
pocket clip and a 
lifetime warranty. 
jf (bearandsoncutlery.com) 


Axeon -Wr 
Night Vue 

With the Axeon NightVue, you can 
turn your standard porro- and roof- 
prism binoculars into affordable 
night-vision devices. This simple 
add-on employs advanced green 
laser light technology that allows 
you to precisely identify an object or 
animal during low-light conditions 
at distances out to 250 meters. The 
powerful 520nm laser illuminator is 
easy to adjust, and each unit comes 
with a USB charging cord and plug¬ 
in charger, (axeonoptics.com) 


MTM Case-Gard 
Tactical Rifle Case 

The new Tactical Rifle Case from 
MTM Case-Gard is designed to pro¬ 
tect 42-inch-long rifles and shotguns 
for storage and transport. It’s made 
from molded polymer with a padded 
foam interior, rugged snap latches, and 
multiple tie-down and padlock-ready 
points. The exterior is also designed 
for easy stacking, (mtmcase-gard.com) 


Metal Art 
Of Wisconsin 

Want to hide 


your favorite stuff in 
plain sight? Metal Art Of Wisconsin 
creates special strong boxes made of 
metal and wood that will easily store 
your guns, booze and other prized 
valuables in slim, 

C wall-mount 

ed cases 
that can be 
locked for 
9 extra ^ 
security. Jj 

Several models even have RFID 
and biometric systems for added 
peace of mind. A number of patriotic 
and badass versions are available. 

(metalartofwisconsin. com) 
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Outlaw Soaps 

Who doesn’t love the smell of a good 
campfire? What about whiskey? 
Outlaw Soaps is now making it easy 
to take those scents with you wher¬ 
ever you go, even if you can’t get out¬ 
doors. Outlaw offers American-made 
soaps, lotions, body washes, deodor¬ 
ants and colognes with fun scents like 
“Fire in the Hole,” “Blazing Saddles” 
and “The Gambler.” Check them out 
today, (liveoutlaw.com) 
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Everest 

The outdoor world’s jEsgNVfl 

first community- 

driven, cus- 1 t Xj I 

tomer-centric III 

marketplace 

has officially ||r yf 

launched. It’s 
a platform for Ik 
hunters, shoot- 

ers, anglers, Ml ^JQ %,... 

campers and ^ 
hikers all across the country, linking 
consumers and retailers with a robust 
marketplace where they can interact, 
participate, contribute, learn, trans¬ 
act and give back. Everest has already 
secured over 500 merchants offering 
more than 500,000 outdoor and shoot 
ing sports products. By the end of the 
year, the inventory will have grown 
exponentially, (everest.com) 


Fire Starter 

It’s never a good idea to head into the 
woods without some way of starting a 
fire. Well, Darrell Holland’s Lightning 
Strike Fire Starter has a reliable ferro rod 
housed in a 7.5-inch-long, 1-inch-diameter 
tube made from machined aluminum, and 
the whole kit, including tinder, weighs in 
at 4.5 ounces. The handle comes preloaded 
with enough tinder for about 18 to 20 

fires, and it’s sealed with a 
^ waterproof cap. Tinder 
refills and more are 
: also available online. 

— (lightningstrikefire 
starter.com) 


Meat! Products 

If you want to take your field-to- 
table game to the next level, it’s time 
to invest in some meat-processing 
gear from a company called “Meat!” 
These products are manufactured 
to meet the high-performance stan¬ 
dards of today’s hunters, anglers, 
butchers and chefs. The Meat! line 
includes grinders, vacuum sealers, 
dehydrators, stuffers, slicers, mix¬ 
ers and jerky kits. Every product is 
rigorously tested by professionals as 
well, (meatyourmaker.com) 


Shaker33 & Pop Cap 

Want to shake things up at your next 
backyard rendezvous? With its BPA-free 
composition, the Shaker33 is a revolu¬ 
tionary cocktail mixer. It has a modern 
and sophisticated 24-ounce design to 
mix large cocktail batches at once; a 
lockable, leak-proof lid; and a dual-flow 
strainer for a slow or quick pour. And 
consider adding a Nicholas Collection 
Pop Cap bottle opener 
to your backyard bar. 

This stainless steel and 
plastic unit is easy to use, Hp| 

and a built-in magnet j&SSSt. fld 
holds onto the cap after gHKn 2 
it’s removed. ! 

(shaker33.com; PkB’ThI 
corkpops.com) . L ' 


Sig Sauer 300 BLK 

For those who love modern sport¬ 
ing rifles, Sig Sauer has added another 
300 Blackout load to its high-quality 

Tipped Hunting line 
of ammo. The 
subsonic 

’ rounds 


TOPS Baja ^ 

4.5 Reserve Edition 

Like a prized scotch or top-shelf cigar, 
the Baja 4.5 Reserve Edition looks 
every bit as good as those classics and 
comes with a quality double-stitched 
brown leather sheath to complete the 
look. Think of it as a classy bushcraff- 
er. The 4.88-inch, 1095 steel blade 
is 5/32 inches thick and has a Black 
Traction finish. The handle is made 
from tan canvas Micarta, and TOPS 
includes a brown leather sheath with 
a sharpener, (topsknives.com) 'A' 


yellow- 
tipped, 
205-grain, 
lead-core bullets 
designed for explosive expansion and 
exceptional accuracy as well as match- 
grade powders for consistent velocities. 
From a 16-inch AR barrel, the ammo 
clocks in at 1,000 fps with 455 foot¬ 
pounds of energy, (sigsauer.com) 
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But the lever-action giant isn’t showing signs of slowing down 


BY WAYNE VAN ZWOLL 


in the snow, the trail showed 
big prints that led me into a 
timbered cleft. Too quickly, 
the elk filed through a gap. The bull was 
last, a camera-shutter wink of shadow 
against sun. Then they were gone. 

Trudging on, I came to a saddle. 

High on the slope of charred lodgepoles 
above, a branch hooked upward, not 
down, blocking the elk, so I had to imag¬ 
ine where its head was. Enough of its 
shoulder was visible for the rifle’s front 
brass bead. Then my .32 Special barked. 
The six-point elk struggled for another 
50 yards before dropping dead. 

Marlin rifles have done well by me, 
though they once seemed out of reach. 
When I began hunting, a Marlin .30-30 
listed for $82—too tall a price when $30 
fetched a Springfield M1903A3.1 bought 
a scarred SMLE for $20. Then, as my net 
worth hit three figures, lever rifles gave 
way to scoped magnums. 

As of this writing, my latest rifle is 
a Marlin—a Model 1893 in .38-55 that 
cost for four times the price of my first 
automobile. Age can show you what you 


missed when you didn’t know what really 
mattered, when history was an abstrac¬ 
tion. History, it turns out, has substance. 

^Humble Origins 

In 1854, John Mahlon Marlin turned 
18 and began an apprenticeship with 
American Machine Works not far from 
his Windsor Locks, Connecticut, birth¬ 
place. His contract wouldn’t offer any 
pay for six months, then he’d get $1.50 
per week. After a year, that rate would 
bump up to $2.50. 

In 1863, the New Haven directory 
listed Marlin’s home address as 130 
James Street. By 1864, he’d married 
Martha Susan Moore, who would bear 
him four children. The Marlins moved 
often in the next decade. John might 
have worked for Colt. His first gun pat¬ 
ents in 1870 show a Hartford address. 

The first Marlin firearms were single¬ 
shot rimfire pistols: the Never Miss and 
Victor. In 1870, he added single-action 
revolvers. By popular measure, this was 
the start of Marlin’s odyssey, now mark¬ 
ing 150 years. Marlin introduced a .38 


centerfire tip-up revolver in 1887. By 
then, he’d registered 10 handgun pat¬ 
ents. His first rifle, in 1875, was based 
on the 1861 single-shot designed by 
C.H. Ballard. Marlin would go on to list 
20 different Ballards, from rimfire .22s 
to .45-100s, ranging from $22 hunting 
models to Schuetzen rifles at $90. 

When Marlin’s own under-hammer 
lever-action repeater didn’t sell in 1882, 
he designed a better rifle, using patents 
from Andrew Burgess, H.F. Wheeler 
and E.A.F. Topperwein. Six years later, 
this side-loading, top-ejecting rifle 
became the Model 1881, with a 10-shot 
magazine sitting under a 28-inch barrel 
chambered in .45-70 or .40-60. The gun 
cost $32. Marlin lightened the receiver in 
1885. At 8.5 pounds, the carbine version 
weighed 2 pounds less than its forebear. 
A small-frame rendition in .32-40 and 
.38-55 shed another pound. 

In U.S. Army ordnance trials, the 
Model 1881 could fire 10 shots in seven 
seconds. Then a cartridge blew up in the 
magazine. No cause was given, but the 
rifle was rejected. Occasional failures to 
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Marlin Sport Carbine 
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MARLIN TURNS 150 



feed were corrected with a split expanding 
carrier. Marlin dropped its 1881 after nine 
years and 20,000 copies. 

4- More Designs 

Enter Lewis Hepburn. Born in 1832, 
he built muzzle-loading rifles from 
1855 until 1871, when he went to work 
for Remington. A fine shot and a pro¬ 
lific designer, he competed with the 
Creedmoor team to beat Irish sharpshoot¬ 
ers in 1874. Remingtons 1886 financial 
crisis sent him to Marlin, where he 
designed the lever-action Models 1888, 
1889, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895 and 
1897. In January of 1910, Hepburn fell 


on ice and broke a hip. Bedridden, he lin¬ 
gered four years, dying in August 1914. 

Growing demand for lightweight 
rifles blessed Marlin’s Model 1888 in 
.32-20, .38-40 and .44-40. Several ver¬ 
sions appeared, starting at $18. Fewer 
than 5,000 Model 1888s were built. The 
Model 1889 that followed was Marlin’s 
first side-ejecting rifle, which became a 
hit in .44-40. Saddle-ring carbines sold 
well, too, reflecting the needs of horse¬ 
men out west and the tastes of deer 


Lewis Hepburn (below 
left) created several 
rifles for John 
Mahlon Marlin 
(left), like 
the Model 
1891 used 
by Annie 
Oakley 
(below). 
After WWI, 
John Moran 
(top left) 
briefly led 
the company. 
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hunters in eastern woods. Over 55,000 
Model 1889s were eventually made. 

The Model 1891 was Marlin’s first 
lever-action .22, and exhibitions by 
Annie Oakley gave this $18 rimfire a 
significant boost. Then, sometime in 
1892, a .32-caliber version was devel¬ 
oped that could fire rimfire and cen- 
terfire rounds by simply changing the 
firing pin. In 1896, after 18,000 copies 
were made, the Model 1891 sired the 
similar Model 1892 before eventually 
falling out of production in 1915. 

The Marlin Models 1893, 1894 and 
1895 were larger versions of the 1892. 

The 1893 (for $13) came in .32-40 and 
.38-55. Its sturdier lockup and two-piece 
firing pin distinguished it from the Model 
1889. The 26-inch barrel was marked 
for smokeless loads. “Grade B” versions 
in .32-40 and .38-55 appeared in 1905, 
stamped “For Black Powder” and lacking 
the “Special Smokeless Steel” on other 
Marlins. Model 1893s competed with 
Winchester 1894s and stayed in produc¬ 
tion until World War I got Marlin’s atten¬ 
tion. The Model 1893 came back in 1922 
with the .30-30 and .32 Special 
added to its cartridge roster, but 
it eventually faded away thanks 
to the Great Depression. 

Marlin’s Model 1895 was 
a beefed-up Model 1893 for 
larger rounds, including the 
.38-56, .40-65, .45-70 and .45-90 
at first. The .40-70 was added 
in 1897, and the .33 Winchester 
came in 1912. At $22, the take¬ 
down models cost $3.50 extra. 
The short-action Model 1894 in 
.25-20, .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 
initially retailed for $18, but mar¬ 
ket woes undercut that price. In 
1901, you could get a Model 1894 
for $10.40, and the .44-40 carbine 
weighed just 5.5 pounds. 

There were a few versions 
of the .22-caliber Model 1897, 
including a model with a leather 
and canvas case that could be 
strapped onto a bicycle. And in 
1899, the rifle was upgraded with a 
magazine cutoff to improve feeding 
of mixed-length cartridges. 
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New Leadership 

John Marlin died in 1901, and his sons, 
Mahlon and John Howard, took charge 
of the company. In May of 1910, the 
company acquired Ideal Manufacturing, 
which made handloading tools. By this 
time, Carl Gustaf Swebilius was design¬ 
ing guns for Marlin. The Swedish immi¬ 
grant had arrived stateside in 1896 at the 
age of 17. He started working in Marlins 
barrel shop and rose quickly to become 
the chief engineer. Swebilius influenced 
the shape of Marlin rifles to come. He 
worked for Winchester, too, and later 


bought the defunct Hartford Arms 
Company to produce High Standard 
pistols. He died in 1948. 

In July of 1921, the Marlin Firearms 
Corporation was formed in Delaware. 

Its first catalog appeared in 1922, the 
debut year of Marlin’s Model 39—a .22 
based on the Model 1897 rifle. The 39 
sold for $26.50. “HS” on bolts after 1932 
meant they were proofed for high-speed 
ammo. The 39A followed in 1939, with 
a coil mainspring, a round barrel and a 
beefier forend, and after World War II, 
the color-casehardened receivers were 
replaced with blued versions. 

Reorganization costs and tepid 
demand after WWI put Marlin in finan¬ 
cial distress. A foreclosure judgment in 
February 1924 went to Charles and Lillian 
Haskell, who sold land, buildings and 
obligations to Frank Kenna for $1. A Yale- 
educated attorney, Kenna helped organize 
the American Bank & Trust Company 


and served in Connecticut’s legislature. 
He was 52 in 1926 when he organized the 
Marlin Firearms Company in the wake of 
the Haskell settlement. 

Early in 1929, frustrated rifle designer 
Charles Newton suggested to Kenna that 
Marlin build his new Leverbolt Rifle. The 
shrewd Kenna agreed to test the market. 
Newton’s Leverbolt Company failed to 
generate the 500 orders Kenna required. 


In 1937, a new 11-percent Pittman- 
Robertson firearms tax pummeled gun- 
makers still struggling with weak demand. 
Kenna leased Marlin’s idle plant space, fill¬ 
ing 39 buildings with 110 small industries. 
Though some paid only $15 a month in 
rent, receipts totaled nearly $2.5 million 
over 15 years. Improvements to Marlin’s 


Model 1893 in 1936 yielded the Model 1936, 
which was soon renamed the Model 36. 

WWII was prosperous for Marlin, 
which delivered 50,000 Ml Garand bar¬ 
rels and more than 15,000 United Defense 
M 42 submachine guns designed by Carl 
Swebilius. The Korean War drew contracts 
for rifle barrels and parts for 20mm wing- 
mounted Orlikon guns. Kenna fought 
a post-war vacuum with new Marlin 


Marlin lever 
actions have 
been chambered 
for a wide range 
of cartridges 
over the years, 
including the 
.25-20, 32-20 
and .32 Special. 
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Marlin 
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LEVER ACTION 


products, including razor blades, shaving 
cream, watch fobs, cartridge belts, hand¬ 
cuffs, bicycles and whistles. 

Kenna died late in 1947, and his son, 
Roger, became the company’s president. 

In 1948, the Model 36 sired the Model 
336, priced initially at $74. It quickly 
became a top-selling deer gun. Five years 
later, micro-groove rifling, ironed in 
with a tungsten-carbide button, replaced 
Ballard cut rifling. The .30-30 variant was 
the most popular, with .32 Special and .35 
Remington following close behind, but 
the .219 Zipper struggled. Only 3,230 of 
those guns were made before the cham¬ 
bering was dropped in 1959. 

Woodchuck hunters favored bolt 
guns, and Marlin had one of those, too, 
on a SAKO action. Announced in 1954, 
the Model 322 in .222 came with SAKO’s 
receiver sight. A slender, stainless barrel 
distinguished the 422 Varmint King, but 
both expired by 1958. Marlin also pro¬ 
duced the Model 455 in .30-06, .308 and 
.270, but it was dropped after four years. 

In March of 1959, Roger Kenna died 
at the age of 49, and his brother, Frank 
Jr., took over. During the next decade, 
Marlin introduced its Glenfield line to 
offer stores lower-priced versions of the 
Model 336. New lever-action chamber- 
ings included the .444 Marlin and .356 
and .375 Winchester. A Cowboy rifle in 
.30-30 and .38-55 offered Ballard rifling 
in an octagonal barrel. 

In 1969, Marlin moved its plant to 
North Haven, and a new Model 1895 fol¬ 
lowed. Cut-rifled for cast bullets, it was 
later given micro-groove rifling. A cross¬ 
bolt hammer-block safety also appeared 
on all Marlin centerfires. The .450 Marlin 


arrived in 2000, the Model 1895 Cowboy 
in .45-70 came a year later. Pistol cartridg¬ 
es like the .357 and .44 Magnum blessed 
new Model 1894s, which also chambered 
the traditional .32-20. Stainless versions of 
the Models 1894, 1895 and 336 followed. 

-4- Remington Steps In 

In 2000, Marlin bought H&R 1871, the 
world’s largest maker of single-shot 
rifles and shotguns. Then, a big change 
occurred. Long a family-held business 
and headed by Frank Kenna III since 
1999, Marlin was sold to Remington in 
December of 2007. Remington was the 
cornerstone of the Freedom Group, which 
comprised outdoors-focused firms owned 
by Cerberus, an investment consortium. 
Then, in 2008, Remington closed H&R’s 
Gardner, Massachusetts, plant. Three 
years later, that fate befell Marlin. 

The shuttering of its North 
Haven plant and subsequent move to 
Remington’s Ilion facility left the Marlin 
brand without the gunsmithing acumen 




(Above) Marlin is offering special 
150th anniversary rifles and ammo 
(Left) Despite being run over, the 
author’s Marlin still took this buck. 


responsible for its lever rifles. 
Early Ilion-made Marlins had 
rough actions and poor quality. 
Marlin enthusiasts complained, 
and Remington responded with 
the truth: The company under¬ 
stood bolt actions, but lever 
actions required experienced 
hands. One engineer said, “We 
knew nothing about levers.” 

Thankfully, the quality has 
drastically improved. Ward 
Dobler, who oversees the Custom 
Shop (CS) operations in Sturgis, said, 
“Special-order Marlins a century ago were 
works of art, but they didn’t have the 
steels we use. CNC machines hold new 
Marlins to tolerances only dreamed of 
then.” Figured walnut and color-casehard- 
ened receivers grace CS Marlins today. 

The mechanisms are smooth as butter. 
The prices are high, however. “Skilled 
hand labor is frightfully expensive now,” 
said Dobler. “If you can find it!” 

Lever actions don’t yield readily to 
“hands-off” production. Once less expen¬ 
sive than their bolt-action counterparts, 
they’re more costly now. Hence the pass¬ 
ing of Savage’s Model 99. Thankfully, 
Marlins are still with us. Remington’s new 
president, Ken D’Arcy, promises continued 
efforts to boost Marlin quality at Ilion. “We 
want all Marlin owners, not just Custom 
Shop clients, to be proud of their rifles!” 

After a century and a half, the feel of 
the frontier is making its way back to a 
brand that defined “deer rifle” for mil¬ 
lions of hunters. Tfr 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE AN 
_ ANTIQUES APPRAISER OR DEALER? 

Start Your Own Antiques/Vintage Business • Appraise Antiques • Conduct Estate Sales • Sell Online 



Internationally Recognized 
School Shows Von I low,,. 


For over half-a-cenlury. the Asheford 
Insiimie Of Antiques has been offering 
an internationally accredited profit and 
pleasure home-study Course on antiques, 
collectibles, and pro regional-level 
appraising to students interested in rive 
decorative arts. 

Our award winning program is taught by 
lop‘experts in the field who guide and 
train you step-by-step to a thorough and 
complete understanding of Lhe decora¬ 
tive arts - front buying and selling to 
appraising. All your online lessons are 
laid out in an easy-to-understand format, 
with plenty of examples and videos to 
gel you up and running quickly. You can 
start making money almost immediately! 


TRAIN FROM HOME & EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


Now you can train in the comfort of your own home to work as a “decorative 
arts'" specialist in the field of antiques, collectibles and appraising. This exciting 
and profitable profession is one of today's fastest growing career opportunities. 
Interest in vintage & mid-century modern items, estate sales, appraising, and 
television shows like American Pickers and Antiques Roadshow has never been 
greater. Add to this the explosive growth of antique related web sites and 
there’s never been a better tunc to invest in one's dreams for a brighter future. 

Indeed, the need for trained experts in the decorative arts field lias grown expo¬ 
nentially. Whether working as an appraiser, operating an antiques & vintage 
decorative arts business, conducting estate sales, or perhaps a combination of all 
three; there has simply never been a better time to take advantage of this high- 
income earning opportunity! 




No Previous Experience Is 
Required... 

We leach and irain you right from the 
beginning - imparting everything you'll 
need 10 know 10 be successful in this 
endeavour. 

You Can... 

- Sian vour own Antiques Hi Decorative 
Arts business from vour home. 

- Become a “Certified" Professional 
Appraiser of Antiques & Collectibles, 

- Conduct Estate Sales, 

- Learn to Sell & Appraise online. 

- Choose ihc hours you wish to work. 

- Complete an internationally recognized 
Program (with Diploma) that offers 
tremendous financial and personal 
rewards. 


Get Your FREE hard-copy Course Prospectus Book Today! 

YES ! Pleasa rush me my FREE Course Prospectus Book with complete details on training at home to 
work in the antiques, appraising & decorative arts field. Or, visit the school’s web site to learn more, 
and to request your free book online: www.asheford.com 

Name_ 

Address_City_State_Zip_ 

Email_Phone_ 



Mail To : Asheford Institute Of Antiques 951 Harbor Blvd. Ste. 3.#275-AF10 Destin, FL 32541. Or call the Admissions 
Office at: 1-877-444-4503 to request your FREE Prospectus Book {-Thereis absolutely no cost or obligation to receiving this book.) 



w ww.ashefo rcLc om 


The Asheford institute Of Antiques is an internationally recognized 
school that's been training decorative arts specialists since 1966 

Study on your own schedule anytime, anywhere. 

Why not see what a few months of professional-level training can do for you.,. 


Get Started Today For Only $25.00 
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Craft a customizable 
workstation to 
handle virtually any 
gunsmithing task 

J. WAYNE FEARS 

t’s important to keep your 
guns in good shape if you 
expect them to last a long time 
and perform at their highest 
level. But one popular excuse 
for not maintaining firearms 
is the lack of a dedicated, safe 
and well-equipped place to tinker 
with them. Who wants to get gun 
oils and grease on their dining 
room table? And who wants to 
locate and gather up all the tools 
required for the job every single 
time? Well, the heart of a home 
gunsmithing setup is a good bench. 

I decided to create my own 
to keep all of my supplies in one 
place while giving me a clean, spa¬ 
cious working surface for serious 
tasks. I asked several friends for 
help with the design, and my son, 
Chris, and I built it in my shop 
over a cold, rainy weekend. 

The bench consists of four 4x4 
legs, a 2x4 frame, a 0.75-inch-thick 
top with a generous 30-by-60-inch 
working surface, an enclosed 
storage shelf underneath, and a 
48-by-60-inch pegboard tool and 
supply storage panel attached to 


BY 
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The author drew up these easy-to-follow plans for a 
work bench after consulting with a few friends. Then It 
was time to assemble the materials and tools. 
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the wall just over the back of 
the bench. The project took 
two days to complete and cost 
around $246 with all of the 
assorted accessories. 

4 Materials 

I wanted my bench to be rea¬ 
sonably attractive, so I chose a 
light-colored sheet of plywood 


for the top. I kept it simply by 
lightly sanding it and applying 
a clear sealer. The light color¬ 
ation would make it easy to see 
small springs, drift pins and 
other parts. It needed to be 
clean with no knots or other 
distracting features as well. 

For the frame, I chose 
spruce studs due to their clean 


appearance and ease of work¬ 
ing. I also chose a white peg- 
board that didn’t have to be 
painted. To brace it, I used 1x2 
furring strips. The lower shelf 
is made from oriented strand 
board, or OSB, and so are the 
sides and back enclosing it. 

Of course, if you don’t want 
to enclose the shelf, you can 


ignore those extra boards. 

In the photos, you’ll see 
that I used treated 4x4 posts 
for the legs. I wanted non- 
treated legs, but none were 
available locally. I also used 
3- and 3.5-inch deck screws 
as well as 6x3/4 particle 
board screws. More materi¬ 
als included 1 quart of white 
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BUILD YOUR OWN GUN BENCH 



paint, 1 quart of clear polyurethane, two 
plastic parts cabinets and assorted peg- 
board hooks. For tools, I used a Black & 
Decker Workmate work bench and vise; a 
Porter Cable drill, circular saw, jigsaw and 
variable-speed belt sander; two sawhorses; 
safety glasses; a 25-foot-long measuring 
tape; a chalk line; a speed square; a car¬ 
penter’s pencil; and a paint brush. 

Board Prep 

First, put on those safety glasses. Now 
begin by using a circular saw and cut the 
two 4x4 posts into four 36.25-inch-long 
legs. I used this leg length so that when the 
0.75-inch top is placed on top, the bench’s 
working height is 37 inches. A speed 
square will help make all cuts square, and 
the Black & Decker Workmate table holds 
the boards solid for accurate cuts. You’ll 
then need to cut your 2x4s to create nine 
different pieces. Four should be 60 inches 
long, and five should be 27 inches long. 

Using sawhorses to support the large 
sheets of material, use the circular saw to cut 
the 0.75-inch sheet of plywood in a 60-by- 


30-inch rectangle. Use a chalk line to make 
your cuts straight. This is your bench top. 

Next, cut the OSB sheet into a 60-by- 
30-inch rectangle as well for the bottom 
shelf, but since it must go down into the 
legs of the bench and rest on the lower 
frame during assembly, using the jigsaw, 
cut a 5-by-5-inch squares out of each 
corner of the shelf. If you want sides and 
a backing for the shelf, you’ll need to cut 
two 27.5-by-16-inch sections and one 
57-by-16-inch section, respectively. 

Using the jigsaw, cut the pegboard 
(slowly and carefully) into a 60-by- 
48-inch panel that will be located just 
behind the bench and attached to the wall. 
To brace the back of the pegboard, you’ll 
need to cut the furring strips into two 
60-inch strips and three 45-inch strips. 

Assembly Time 

First, I made the two sides of the bench 
frame. Attach one of the 27-inch 2x4s 
to the top of the 4x4 legs, making sure 
it is flush with the top of the leg. Use a 
square for an accurate fit, and secure the 


board with 3.5-inch screws. Then drop 
16 inches down on the 4x4 and place 
another 27-inch 2x4. Again, make sure 
it’s square and flush with the legs. Secure 
it with screws. Follow this same process 
to build the second side of the frame, but 
only attach the lower 2x4 brace for now. 
Leaving the top piece of the frame off at 
this time makes it easy to drop in the shelf. 

Now attach the front and back 60-inch 
lower-shelf 2x4 braces and the top two 
60-inch frame braces, again being sure 
all is square. Next, place a 27-inch 2x4 
crosspiece midway between the lower side 
frames and attach it with screws. This will 
help support the shelf. You are now ready 
to install the shelf. 

Before you attach the upper-end top 
or mid-level braces, stand the frame 
upright and position the shelf by easing it 
around the legs. Bring the shelf to rest on 
the side and middle braces. Now secure 
it with screws. Finally, install the 2x4 top 
side brace and attach the top 27-inch 
midway cross brace to support the top. 
Secure both with screws. 
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Now you can install the top on the 
frame, and once it’s square, secure it with 
screws. You’ll also want to screw the shelf 
sides and backing in place at this point. 

As for the pegboard, you want to 
keep it off of the wall slightly. That’s 
what the furring strips are for. I attached 
the 60-inch strips to the top and bot¬ 
tom using particle board screws. Then 
I attached a 45-inch strip down each 
side and one down the middle. Once I 
secured the bench in my shop tightly 
against the wall, I placed the reinforced 
pegboard on the wall, with the bottom 
resting on the top of the bench, and 
attached the pegboard at the top and bot¬ 
tom to the wall with screws. 

Finishing Touches 

At this point, you may want to leave the 
top of the bench au naturale, but I chose 
to finish mine. I wanted to have a bench 
top that could take the grease and oil 
associated with gun maintenance and the 
hard knocks from working on guns. Also, 

I wanted a top that was light in color so 



I could easily see small springs and pins. 
The hand-selected piece of plywood I 
made my top from was light in color, so I 
decided not to paint it. Instead, I sanded 


it with a belt sander to 
get a smooth surface 
and gave it three coats 
of clear polyurethane, 
sanding lightly between 
the first two coats. 

Since I enclosed 
the lower storage shelf 
and wanted it where I 
could see in it easily, I 
painted the shelf and 
insides white. That 
really brightened up 
that storage cavity. 

All that was needed 
now was to place the 
bench in its permanent location in my 
shop, attach the pegboard to the wall and 
add an assortment of pegboard hooks. I 
then attached a Brownells Cleaning Rod 


From start to finish, the 
author’s DIY gun bench 
cost less than $250 and 
was completed in a 
single weekend. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN GUN BENCH 


Rack to the left side of the bench with 
two screws, keeping all of my cleaning 
rods in one easy-to-access position, and a 
Brownells Multi-Vise with Magnetic Soft 
Jaws to the left-front corner of the top 
with three lag screws. Finally, I set the two 
plastic parts cabinets on top of the bench 
to store small pins, scope mounts, choke 
tubes and other vital components that 
would otherwise be easy to lose. 

Now I can shoot my favorite flintlock 
all day long, come back home and clean 
it quickly and easily at my new bench. 

In the evening, I can work on rebuilding 
1911s, ARs, shotguns and more. When I’m 
through for the day, the cleanup process 
couldn’t be simpler, and everything is ready 
to go for my next firearms project. A 



After finishing the bench, the author added a Brownells Multi-Vise and Cleaning Rod Rack 
as well as some storage bins for little components he might need along the way. 


A POOR MAN'S MY AR BUNCH 



Not all benches are 
created equally. Using 
some scrap wood, pressure- 
treated 4x4s and 5 feet of 
Formica countertop over¬ 
age, I built a makeshift gun 
bench in my home office. 
It’s a perfect nook for 
simple AR modifications 
like installing an optic or 
replacing the furniture and 
trigger. The small worktable 
is secured on one side by a 
wooden box-out that hides 
some aftermarket AC duc¬ 
twork. The bench took me 
about 15 minutes to build 
and basically cost me noth¬ 
ing but the aggravation of 
listening to my wife yell at 
me for never being able to 
throw anything away. 

Of course, the heart 
of my gun bench is Real 
Avid’s AR-15 Armorer’s 
Master Kit. The kit has 
everything one could pos- 


The Real Avid AR-15 
Armorer’s Master Kit 
has everything you 
need for AR tinkering. 


sibly need to build an AR 
from the ground up or 
install/replace every single 
component, including the 
magazine release, safety, 
trigger, barrel, bolt group 
and more. The kit includes 
the Armorer’s Master 
Wrench, replacement ham¬ 
mer heads, a pivot pin tool, 
a bench block, a front sight 
adjuster, a lower vise block, 
a bore illuminator, a torque 
wrench, Accu-Grip picks, a 
pin punch set, a pin align¬ 
ment tool and much more. 

For more information 
on the kit, visit realavid. 
com, and while you’re 
there, check out the kit’s 
perfect companion, the 
Master Cleaning Station. 
And remember, never throw 
away lumber or building 
scraps. There’s always a use 
for that sort of stuff! 

—Nino Bosaz .gfc 
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W HAT DO YOU THINK OF WHEN YOU 

HEAR “THE GUN THAT WON THE WEST”? 
You might think of cowboys armed with 
Winchester Model 1873 lever-action rifles, and rightly so, 
because that’s how Winchester marketed them. Others 
might picture gunfighters armed with Colt Model 1873 
Single Action Army revolvers, or Peacemakers. 

But there were earlier “western” frontiers with 
buckskin-clad mountain men fighting Native 
Americans, canoe-paddling Frenchmen and mounted 
buffalo hunts where the rider came within a hair’s 
breadth of the charging animal before shooting it from 
the saddle. In this early time frame, there was one 
go-to choice for these wild men: the Northwest trade 
gun, the first gun that won the West. 


Versatile Smoothbores ^ 

The Northwest trade gun first appears in the fur-trade 
records of the Hudson’s Bay Company as early as 1761. 
By 1777, John Long, trading north of Lake Superior, 
wrote in his journal: “I gave.. .to eight chiefs who were 
in the band each a North-West Gun.” This entry is the 
first mention that refers to the gun as a certain type or 
style. From this point forward, the fur-trade records 
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“When Caution 


Prevails” 


By David Wright 


A closer look at the 
Northwest trade gun 
the first gun that 
won the West 

DONALD WADE DAVIS 








FRONTIER FIREPOWER 



The author’s elegant Northwest trade gun 
was crafted by the experts at Caywood 
Gunmakers in Berryville, Arkansas. 

are full of mentions of “Northwest guns,” 
which were also called fusils (French 
for shotgun, pronounced “fyu-see”), 
Mackinaw guns and Hudson’s Bay “fukes.” 

These guns became common on 
the early frontier. During the Lewis 
and Clark expedition in 1804, Lewis 
described the tribes along the Upper 
Missouri as being almost universally 
armed with these guns. In fact, when 
Lewis and Clark engaged Toussaint 
Charbonneau and his young wife, 
Sacagawea, at the Mandan village in the 
winter of 1804, they noted his trade gun, 
an “elegant fusil” according to journals. 

A smoothbore flintlock, this gun 
found favor on the frontier because of 
its versatility. You could load shot for 
small game and birds, or one round 
ball for larger game. This capability 
increased your chances of success while 
out hunting. And these guns were stur¬ 
dily built and lightweight—much lighter 
than a rifle at the time—while being 
easier to reload. I know loading my own 
Northwest trade gun with a patched 



round ball is many times easier than 
loading one of my muzzleloading rifles. 

The importance of the Northwest 
trade gun’s light weight cannot be over¬ 
stated. I know that whenever I go out 
on a period trek, I’m perpetually leaning 
toward taking my Northwest trade gun 
with me instead of a rifle for all the same 
reasons the original owners did. Light 
and easy to bring up onto the shoulder 
with the versatility of both shot and 
ball—these features combine to make it 
my go-to gun for any type of period trek. 

America, however, has always been a 
nation of riflemen. Almost all the men¬ 
tions in American literature remark that 
the Native American was “poorly armed” 
with only his bow and arrow and a fusil. 
However, the tribesman himself did not 
think so and was glad to have such a 
handy weapon. While the settlers clung 
steadfastly to their rifles, the other ethnic 
groups in the West almost universally 
opted for the fusil. The settlers did, how¬ 
ever, utilize the fusil for one particular 
activity: buffalo hunting. 

Back in the day, buffalo hunting con¬ 
sisted of saddling up your favorite mount 
and taking off at breakneck speed into 
the charging herd. Once in the midst 
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of this sea of hair 
and horn, the rider 
got alongside of 
the chosen beast 
and let fly with a 
ball at close range. 
The ball had to be 
big enough and 
the gun sturdy 
enough to sup¬ 
port a hard-hitting 
powder charge. The 
roughly 20-gauge 
or .62-caliber 
Northwest trade 
gun fit the bill per¬ 
fectly. As a bonus, 
it was easier to 
load on horseback. 
The shorter bar¬ 
rel was handy, and 
the smooth bore 
allowed for quicker 
follow-up shots. 
This was a dangerous sport, but moun¬ 
tain men loved it, and journals describe 
the many close calls they encountered at 
full speed alongside the massive bulls. 

PW From England 

The Northwest trade gun had its roots 
in the early trade muskets provided by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. A review 
of the company’s records shows that by 
1781, around the time frame when the 
Northwest trade gun became a recogniz¬ 
able type, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had already imported and delivered some 
46,000 trade muskets to the fur traders. 
These muskets were all made by vari- 




A smoothbore 
flintlock, this 
gun found favor on 
the frontier because 
of its versatility.” 



ous London makers and all carried bits 
and pieces of the architecture that was to 
become the iconic Northwest trade gun. 

Besides the shorter barrel and roughly 
20-gauge bore, the trade gun also had 
a rounded lock plate, a brass buttplate, 
brass ramrod thimbles, an octagonal- 
to-round barrel and an oversized bow¬ 
shaped triggerguard, and the piece was 
stamped “London.” All of these com¬ 
ponents became so standardized that 
if one was missing, Native Americans 
would not trade for the gun. By the 
1820s, when demand was high and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company turned to gun- 
makers in Birmingham to help fill orders, 
they discovered that the guns stamped 
“Birmingham” would not sell. Therefore, 



they had to order the Birmingham guns 
stamped “London” so their customers 
would buy them. 

London remained the primary place 
of manufacture for Northwest trade guns 
even after the Americans entered the scene 
in the early 1800s. The Americans did 
have a robust firearms industry at home, 
but given their inclination for rifles, arms- 
makers in the U.S. had neither the tooling 
nor the expertise to build many smooth¬ 
bores. Besides, the English had been 
constructing smoothbores for a long time, 
and it was often even cheaper to import 
the Northwest trade gun than it was to 
attempt to manufacture it at home. 

The Northwest trade gun enjoyed a 
long run. From its beginnings in the late 
1770s, it remained in production until it 
was eclipsed by the muzzleloading double- 
barreled shotgun in the 1860s. Untold 
thousands of trade guns were produced, 
and the flintlocks lasted almost right until 

Mostly made in London—or stamped as 
such for greater sales—Northwest trade 
guns were often decorated as well. 
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the end of the fur-trade era. In fact, if you 
visit the Arabia Steamboat Museum in 
Kansas City, Missouri, you’ll find much 
of the cargo that was recovered in 1991, 
including a load of flintlock Northwest 
trade guns. The steamboat sunk in the 
Missouri River in 1856, and the guns were 
bound for a Native American trading post 
upriver in Nebraska. So, even at this late a 
date, the flintlock trade gun was still being 
handled by Native American traders. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company carried 
flintlock Northwest trade guns in western 
Canada until about 1876. After that, the 
guns were all manufactured with percus¬ 


sion locks. Production of the percussion 
version continued for another 60 years up 
to the early 1930s. 

^ Rare Treats 

Not many specimens of the Northwest trade 
gun survive. The truth is, these guns were 
simply used up to the point where nothing 
was left to salvage. Most of the guns that 
survived are scattered in museums through¬ 
out the western states. These guns were 
truly workhorses, getting the job done on 
a day-to-day basis for over 150 years. 

Perhaps the largest collection of 
Northwest trade guns is in the hands of 


the Museum of the Fur Trade in Chadron, 
Nebraska. This site is a must-see for any stu¬ 
dent of the fur trade, but for aficionados of 
the trade gun, this museum is tantamount 
to heaven on earth. Hundreds of these guns 
are on display, many showing signs of hard 
use. I was surprised to see a few specimens 
where the bottom of the pan was repaired 
because the pan had burnt through. 

That’s a lot of shooting! The crown jewel 
of the collection is the Northwest trade 
gun belonging to the great Shawnee war¬ 
rior Tecumseh. I have to admit that I was 
moved to see the gun that belonged to 
such a prominent historical figure. 
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For period treks and camping trips, the 
author regularly carries his Northwest trade 
gun along with shot and ball ammo. 

As I mentioned, my Northwest trade 
gun is often my go-to gun on period 
treks and living history outings. I regu¬ 
larly portray a French Indian trader at 
Fort Atkinson State Historical Park near 
Omaha, Nebraska. The real-life Indian 
trader at the fort was a Frenchman named 
Michael Barada, and he’d been living 
among the Omaha since the 1790s. In 
1825, he was hired as the chief Indian 
interpreter at the fort. 



In my portrayal of Barada, I carry 
a Northwest trade gun from Caywood 
Gunmakers of Berryville, Arkansas. This is 
a top-quality piece, much like the “elegant 
fusil” of Charbonneau, and I’m infinitely 
pleased with it. It’s accurate, has a quick 


lock time and shoulders like a fine fowler. 
When I go out, I carry both shot and 
ball, and I feel like I’m able to meet any 
situation with this gun at my side. I sup¬ 
pose that’s the way the original owners of 
these guns felt—like they had a gun that 
could do many dif¬ 
ferent things quite 
well. An all-around 
good choice for the 
wilderness, this gun 
has turned me into a 
confirmed smooth¬ 
bore shooter, and I 
thoroughly enjoy it. 

So, there you have 
it: my nominee for the 
real gun that won the 
West. Not a fancy gun 
but a common, every¬ 
day survival gun made 
for hard use—a gun 
that I am proud to say 
I own and use on a 
regular basis in honor 
of the men whose lives 
depended on them not 
so very long ago. 'A" 
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IHe RANGER 


BY WILLIAM BELL 

JORDAN BELL 
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North American 
Arms (NAA) has been 

cranking out stainless 

steel, .22-caliber mini-revolvers 

mr for welt over four decades. 

Originally, the only way to load one 

remOVe :rS.® he casings couldhe 

remove the cynnue ^ a time . 

dumped out or ® hen NAA first 

That changed m zu i t v>nt after 

a short P™ duc "°" ’ the Sidewinder, 
from the line. appeared, offer 


« A T-t 4 " r“\ 


The North American Arms 
top-break revolver 
IS BACK with a 
longer barrel 




19th century wAj 1 ' an d it 

performed racier well, especially when 
fitted wi* a pair of NAAs stag grip . 

which provided more tract, on. 


■fc A Little Longer 

For 2019, NM decided to pro ucm 

version of the Ranger 11 with a 2. 
CdThis slightly longer barrel doesnt 


, comproinise its conceaW’i'it^^ 

\ „J £ better velocity and performance 

1 with .22Winchester 

(WMR) ro sewood boot 

| 

gSS much from the gun’s 

concealabilit, but make the gun mom 

controllable when firing ^ 


the Ranger II, 

\ike all b*AA 
mim-tevoNers, is 

— a single-action (SA) 
You must cock the hammer for each 
C The trigger is protected by a spur 
ttiu^own from the frame. A spring- 

, t “ctirruo” attached to the tram , 

'°:fatrrem of the topstrap, acts with 

Tout in the topstrap to keep the frame 

and barrel assembly locked m place. 

Thumbing the serrated hammer sp 

lack to the half-cocked position shews 

1 y ou to disengage the stirrup, and the 
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THE RANGER RIDES AGAIN 


North American Arms offers a variety of 
grips and holsters (above) to help you 
customize the easy-to-load Ranger II. 

- panels on the sides. These are 

more “tactile” than the smooth 
grip panels, and they dress up 
the gun. A set of standard¬ 
sized rubber grips with a 
pebble-grain surface were also 
included. These fit the grip 
frame perfectly and boost the 
gun’s concealability. Finally, it 
_ was time to test the gun. 

I see the Ranger II as a 
A?last-ditch defender, so I kept 
my shooting distances to 7 
yards. First, I wanted to see 
what kind of velocities I’d 
get with my .22 WMR test 


barrel/cylinder assembly can now rotate 
forward on the hinge. This action raises 
the extractor star, pushing up the cartridge 
cases about a third of their length for 
manual extraction. Serrations on the top 
of the stirrup facilitate unlocking, and the 
square notch also serves as a rear sight. 

The barrel has a rib on top as well as 
a front bead sight. The topstrap can also 
be tipped upward slightly, allowing the 
cylinder to be removed. At the rear of the 


recessed cylinder are squared notches that 
serve as loaded-chamber indicators. The 
smaller notches between the chambers 
serve as resting positions for the hammer 
nose. Placing the hammer nose in one 
of these notches lets you safely carry the 
five-shot gun fully loaded. Additionally, 
the gun won’t open unless the hammer is 
in the half-cock position, nor will it close 
with the hammer fully cocked. 

★ Rounds Downrange 

Before I hit the range, I scrounged up 
four different .22 WMR loads from CCI, 
Hornady, Speer and Winchester. NAA 


also has quite a selection of holsters in its 
catalog, and I obtained the HIP-R-BL and 
HPTD-PUG for the Ranger II, which are 
made by DeSantis Gunhide. The first is 
made of black leather with double stitching 
and the NAA logo embossed on the outside. 
It’s an open-top IWB design with a spring- 
steel clip on the inside to keep it in place. 
The second is a pocket holster with double- 
stitched, rough-out leather. The opening 
of the holster is reinforced with a brown 
leather strip, and a built-in pocket with a 
snap flap carries five extra cartridges. 

NAA also sent me a set of boot grips 
that have checkered and scroll-carved 


loads out of the 2.5-inch barrel. With 
the 1.63-inch-barreled Ranger II, CCI’s 
30-grain V-MAX rounds had an average 
velocity of 1,085 fps, but the 2.5-inch 
barrel brought that figure to 1,153 fps for 
a 68-fps increase. You can see all the data 
in the performance table. 

To measure the gun’s accuracy, I set 
up 12-by-18-inch Birchwood Casey Eze- 
Scorer bullseye targets at 7 yards and fired 
from a sandbag rest. And considering that 
the Ranger II isn’t a target pistol, I was 
pretty impressed with its performance. 
The trigger pull is quite stiff, but it should 
be for safety. My best five-shot group 


f SPECIFICATIONS ) 


NORTH AMERICAN ARMS RANGER H 


► Caliber: .22 WMR • Barrel: 2.5 inches • OA Length: 6 inches 

► Weight: 7.7 ounces (empty) • Grips: Rosewood • Action: SA 

► Sights: Front bead • Finish: Stainless 

► Capacity: 5 • MSRP: $519 
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came in at 1.72 inches with Speer’s Gold 
Dot hollow points. But I was plagued 
with the “4+1 syndrome,” where my tight 
four-shot clusters were ruined by the fifth 
shot, a flyer. It’s also worth noting that 
the Hornady V-MAXs were very hot, and 
those cases would stick in the cylinder, 
which had to be removed to clear them. 
For that reason, I didn’t take the Hornady 
load further in the evaluation process. 

For practical shooting up close, I came 
up with a combat course that incorpo¬ 
rated engagements near contact distance 
and at 3 and 7 yards. For this, I used an 
RE Factor Tactical humanoid silhouette. 

I installed the checkered grips on the 
Ranger II, loaded a mix of CCI, Speer and 
Winchester rounds, then carried the gun 
in the NAA IWB holster. The drill started 
by backing away and to the right of the 
target while shooting five rounds at the 
head with just one hand. I kept my sup¬ 
port hand on my chest to keep it safe— 
something I learned at Gunsite Academy. 

Then, at 3 yards, I reloaded, rehol- 
stered and positioned myself square 
with the target. I drew the Ranger II and, 
from a point-shoulder position, fired two 
headshots and three at the target’s center- 
mass. I moved to cover, reloaded and fired 
five shots using the sights from behind a 
barricade. I fired 10 more rounds slowly 
while standing in an exposed position 
using an isosceles stances. 

All of my shots landed in the sil¬ 
houette’s blue areas. One headshot at 
5 yards would’ve likely skidded off the 
side of the skull. I also had one upper 
arm hit and a thoracic cavity shot, too. 
The rest of the shots were all scattered in 
the 10-zone. The “ocular triangle” of the 
head was struck five times at 3 yards— 
exactly what I’d want to stop a close- 
range fight. And despite all the adrena¬ 
line, I didn’t have any trouble cocking 
the hammer or pulling the trigger. 

The most important factor was get¬ 
ting shots on target quickly. The stirrup 
locking lever operated positively, and the 
empty cases were pushed up as high as 
the extractor allowed. I found that I could 
claw out two empty cases at a time after 
some practice. Admittedly, this operation 
requires fine motor skills, which most can’t 




Despite its short barrel and super-compact 
dimensions, the Ranger II produced 
surprisingly small groups at the range. 

perform in a deadly-force situation. So, 
if you need more than five rounds, create 
distance quickly, find cover, then concen¬ 
trate on reloading while staying abreast of 
the situation. At the end of the session, my 
right index finger tip was rather sore, but 
the Ranger II had run to my satisfaction. 

If you’re in need of a highly conceal- 
able, ultra-compact handgun for deep 
cover, backup use or maybe even to protect 
you from small critters while hiking, the 
NAA Ranger II can certainly be counted 
on to get the job done. For more informa¬ 
tion, visit northamericanarms.com. ^ 


f. PERFORMANCE ] 


NORTH AMERICAN ARMS RANGER H 


LOAD 

► CCI 30 V-MAX 

► Hornady 30 V-MAX 

► Speer 40 Gold Dot 

► Winchester 40 JHP 


VELOCITY ACCURACY 

1,153 2.01 

1,454 1.98 

1,082 1.72 

1,011 1.92 


Bullet weight measured in grains, velocity in fps by chronograph 
and accuracy in inches for best five-shot groups at 7 yards. 
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you can’t go wrong with this classic material 


A re leather holsters outdated, 
anachronistic and destined 
for the ash heap of history? 

Or are they concealed-carry staples for 
good reason? A total beginner looking 
at concealed-carry or general-purpose 
holsters could be easily swayed by mod¬ 
ern Kydex and hybrid holsters to think 
that leather belongs to the 20th century. 

There’s some truth to that idea. 

But it’s also true that leather holsters 
of sound design and construction are 
perfectly viable concealed-carry and 
general-use holsters, even in today’s 
world of synthetic materials. 

Leather, the preserved skin of an ani¬ 
mal, is durable but also pliable. It will 
stretch but doesn’t tear easily. With care, it 
can last for decades. Leather is softer than 
hard polymers, but harder than nylon 
cloth. This offers protection for the pistol, 
but also makes the holster comfortable to 
wear, or at least comfortable enough. 

The trick is knowing how to shop for 
one. Sheer expenditure isn’t necessarily 
everything—perfectly good leather hol¬ 
sters can be found for the same prices as 
garden-variety hybrid models, or those 
made of polymer. 

>► Shopping Tips 

So what should you look for? The same 
things you’d look for in any concealed- 
or open-carry holster. A holster should 
be molded for the exact make and model 
of pistol that you will carry in it. Passive 
retention should be adequate to hold 


your gun in the holster, and ideally there 
should be an adjustment screw (usually 
a Chicago screw with washers) to tighten 
or loosen as needed. The mouth of the 
holster should be reinforced to aid in 
reholstering, because you will need to be 
able to train with it. 

Active retention, if desired, is good 
to have for open carry, though you 
need to train yourself to deactivate it in 
order to draw. The most common active 
retention device for leather holsters is 
the thumb-break strap, devised by John 
Bianchi in the 1950s, which fastens on 
the interior side of the holster near the 
rear of the slide on semi-auto pistols or 
the back of the cylinder on revolvers. It 
is ideally placed, as the thumb goes right 
to it when you grip the pistol, and there¬ 
fore is rather intuitive to operate. 

When wearing the holster, you 
should be able to get a full firing grip on 
the gun. It should wear comfortably and 
conceal easily with minimal layering. It’s 
a good idea to look for models with a 
sweat guard, as this will keep you from 
feeling the slide when you’re carrying 
and prevent sweat from ruining the fin¬ 
ish, though holster wear is going to be a 
fact of life with any carry gun. 

> IWB Carry 

Most of the models you’ll see at your 
local gun store or online will be rather 
simple sheath- or scabbard-style holsters. 
The inside-the-waistband (IWB) models 
will have a single steel clip on the out¬ 


side, and outside-the-waistband (OWB) 
models will have a belt channel on the 
inside. IWB holsters are something of 
a compromise. They are concealable, 
comfortable, easy to use and, with a good 
belt, plenty secure once placed inside the 
waistband. However, reholstering is often 
difficult if not impossible, making this 
design problematic to train with. With 
that said, they are often quite affordable 
and are good for those times when you 
want to just grab and go. 

The best design for IWB carry is argu¬ 
ably the Summer Special, invented by 
the late Bruce Nelson and available today 
from a number of holster makers. The 
design is minimalist, being only as wide as 
it needs to be for easy IWB carry. Models 
made with rough-out leather or nubuck, 
which puts the soft side of the hide against 
the body, are preferable to those of grain 
leather. They are more comfortable to 
wear and better suited to use in warm cli¬ 
mates. Belt attachment is usually with two 
snap-close leather loops, and the mouth is 
reinforced. This creates a stable platform 
for drawing and reholstering. You can 
spend as little as $50 to $60 for models 
made by Don Hume Leathergoods and 
others, or more than $100 for fine leather 
examples by Milt Sparks and others. The 
Summer Special design allows for carry 
anywhere on the strong side, including 
the appendix position. 

There are other IWB designs that 
will work, including those of the 
winged design similar to many hybrid 
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GOOD OL’ LEATHER 


C C Leather, the preserved skin of an animal, is durable but also pliable. 
It will stretch but doesn’t tear easily. With care, it can last for decades.” 







A number of companies produce quality leather IWB and OWB holsters today that look better than Kydex rigs while being just as rugged. 


holsters. The winged design spreads the 
weight of the pistol a little more and 
creates even more stability for the draw, 
though it also can take up more real 
estate inside the waistband. 

>- OWB Designs 

For OWB carry, the most common 
leather holster designs include the classic 
pancake holster, the Yaqui slide and the 
Askins Avenger design. Each has its own 
benefits and drawbacks. 

Pancake holsters consist of two lay¬ 
ers of leather stitched together, molded 
for the pistol being carried (at least in 
high-quality examples) and featuring slots 
on either side that the belt is threaded 
through. Some are offered with a thumb- 
break strap, while others have an open top. 
Typically, they ride high and tight to the 
body, allowing the wearer to conceal with 
an outer layer or to wear openly if desired. 

The Yaqui slide, an extremely minimal¬ 
ist design, was popularized by Lieutenant 
Colonel Jeff Cooper. This holster design 
covers the area of the triggerguard and 
little else. It’s great for fast access for range 
work or for carrying around the house 
but offers little protection and only just 
enough retention to hold the gun. 

The Askins Avenger has a belt channel 
directly on the back of the holster, and 
a trailing belt loop. This holster design 
was named for Charles Askins Jr.—the 
legendary Border Patrolman, national 
pistol champion, gun writer and U.S. 
Army officer—though he didn’t have a 


hand in its design or invention. Like the 
classic pancake holster, it rides high and 
tight for easy concealment if desired and 
fast access. Most models are made with a 
reinforced mouth, and some companies 
offer it with a sweat shield. However, this 
holster style is never offered with active 
retention. It’s suitable for the civilian car¬ 
rier but has also long been a staple for 
competitive shooters. 

Many other styles exist, of course, but 
these are some of the archetypal designs 
you can expect to see. Features and finery 
will depend on your price point, but you 
can easily find plenty of adequate exam¬ 
ples of these holsters for less than $70 that 
will do the job. You can also easily spend 
well north of $100. The choice is yours. 

>Why Not Kydex? 

At this point, you might ask what advan¬ 
tage a leather holster offers over a hybrid 
or Kydex holster. After all, the latter two 
types are more modern and seem to be a 
bit more affordable than holsters from the 
more high-end holster makers. 

Kydex is harder than leather, but it’s 
also brittle. What will merely gouge a 
leather holster may fracture a Kydex hol¬ 
ster that utilizes an overly thin polymer 
shell. The industry standard is around 
0.08 inches, though plenty are thinner. 

Additionally, part of what makes Kydex 
so popular in the industry is that it’s so 
easy (and cheap) to work with. The mate¬ 
rial has a softening point—the tempera¬ 
ture at which the material becomes soft 


enough to mold—of less than 200 degrees, 
so it’s susceptible to warping. As a result, 
people living in areas with hot weather, 
such as the Southwest, have found their 
Kydex holsters warp if they leave them 
in a car on a hot day. Kydex holsters are 
also less comfortable than leather holsters. 
Granted, you may find them perfectly fine 
to use (an undershirt and judicious place¬ 
ment can truly help in this regard), and 
plenty of people out there do. However, 
leather is always softer to the touch. 

This is why some shooters feel that 
hybrid holsters represent a good middle 
ground. These holsters, featuring a hard 
polymer retention shell mounted to a 
leather base, provide a comfortable mate¬ 
rial contacting the body, but also have 
a rigid, molded shell holding the pistol 
solidly in place. The hybrid holster design, 
made by Alien Gear Holsters and others, 
offers function and comfort, often at a 
very competitive price point. Some users 
find they don’t like the amount of space 
taken up by a hybrid IWB holster, but 
others find a bit more comfort while car¬ 
rying to be worth the hassle. 

Do leather holsters offer less in terms of 
retention? If they’re well made, not at all. 
They function just as well as holsters made 
with manmade materials. Does this mean 
you should select a leather holster over a 
Kydex or hybrid holster? No. You should 
always find the carry rig that works best 
for you. But remember that just because 
something is a classic does not mean it 
won’t still work in the real world. & 
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S ometimes you just need a 
bit more firepower than 
a typical handgun provides. 

Well, in 2017, Mossberg intro¬ 
duced a solution called the 590 
Shockwave, and the entire shoot¬ 
ing community took notice. 
Featuring a 14-inch barrel and 
a bird’s-head pistol grip, the 
12-gauge pump action skirts 
BATFE regulations. It’s legal to 
own for anyone over 21 years of 
age who can legally buy a gun, 
without Class III regulations or 
reams of paperwork and govern¬ 
ment intrusion. Manufactured as 
simply a “firearm,” the Shockwave 
is not considered a short-barreled 
shotgun (SBS) or “any other 
weapon” (AOW). It isn’t even 
considered a long gun. Therefore, 
it requires no NFA tax stamp or 
arduous qualification process. 

For responsible and legal firearm 
owners, the Shockwave offers the 
devastating power of a 12 gauge in 
a compact package with an overall 
length of just 26.5 inches. 

This formidable weapon’s 
relatively small size makes it espe¬ 
cially desirable for use in confined 


quarters. Tight hallways and 
doorways where a typical shotgun 
would prove to be a disadvantage 
are perfect for the 590 Shockwave. 
Truck drivers and those who 
spend much of their time in RVs, 
for example, will find this gun 
well suited for their needs. 

Mossberg’s 590 Shockwave is 
a very adaptable gun that is well 
suited for any number of uses, but 
I think most people will use it as a 
vehicle-defense gun. Whether it’s 
in your car, RV or SUV, the 590 
Shockwave makes a perfect anti¬ 
carjacking companion. And its 
popularity has aftermarket acces¬ 
sory manufacturers working over¬ 
time so shooters can customize 
their guns. This brings me to the 
perfect scabbard for transporting 
the Mossberg 12 gauge. 

Kurz Companion 

The DeSantiz Kurz Shotgun Case Is 
designed to fit the 590 Shockwave 
as well as the Remington Model 
870 TAC-14 and other guns of 
similar size. Made from premium 
center-cut cowhide and trimmed 
in full-grain saddle leather, the 
Kurz case is designed for ambi¬ 
dextrous use 
■ • with a 



five-shell ammunition carrier 
that can be moved to either side. 
Likewise, the shoulder strap can 
be attached to either side or com¬ 
pletely removed from the scab¬ 
bard. This allows the user to sling 
the case over their shoulder or 
across their back to free up their 
hands for other things. For those 
who ride motorcycles, carrying 
your 590 across your back in the 
Kurz would make quite a sight and 
most likely reduce the chances of 
anyone tailgating you. 

There’s a leather strap with 
a button snap on both sides to 
secure the gun in its scabbard 
without hindering your access 
in an emergency. For convenient 
hand carry, a padded leather carry 
handle is attached to the top of the 
case. All in all, the Kurz is a qual¬ 
ity, well-made and well-designed 
case for the outdoorsman who 
demands the best. With an MSRP 
of $93, it’s quite a bargain, too. 
(desantisholster.com) —Mike Detty 









The Kurz Shotgun 
Case comes with a 
five-shell holder that 
can be snapped onto 
either side for quick 
and easy access. 
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The best methods for trapping these 
masked bandits I by jim dickson 







accoons aren’t difficult 
to trap if you know what 
you’re doing. Let’s look 
at how to use a steel trap 
to secure the makings of 
a coonskin hat and a meal. Just 
remember to cook the raccoon 
meat until it’s well done—just 
as you would with bear or hog 
meat—to prevent the possibil¬ 
ity of getting trichinosis. A lot of 
people parboil a raccoon to make 
it tender before browning it. 

The traditional traps for rac¬ 
coons are the Oneida Victor No. 

11 double long spring and the 
No. 1.5 coil spring. When they’re 
set on land, you place them in a 
small dug-out depression with a 
piece of paper on top and then 
some dirt and leaves for cover. 
Sometimes you put down a 
layer of peat moss first, 
under the trap, 
to keep it 
out of the 
mud in 


wet areas. When set in water, 
these traps are set an inch or two 
below the surface. Of course, you 
should boil and dye the traps and 
not handle them with your bare 
hands afterwards to avoid getting 
your scent on them. 

VTrap Talk 

Today, such faithful old designs 
are supplemented by newer dog- 
proof traps like the Coon Dagger, 
which enable successful trapping 
in areas frequented by dogs that 
might otherwise have to be left 
alone. The Coon Dagger has a 
rectangular body that the rac¬ 
coon has to reach inside to get 
the bait, and pushing or pulling 
on the trigger trips it. These traps 
are stuck into the ground at 
a 45-degree angle with 
the trigger closest to the 
ground. Also, raccoon 
traps will catch 
cats from 
time to 
time, 
and 


there’s no way to tell a feral cat 
from someone’s prized pet, 
so be careful to release all of 
them unharmed. 

A big advantage of the dog- 
proof trap is that it tends to 
eliminate the possibility of the 
trapped raccoon chewing off its 
foot to escape the trap. A rac¬ 
coon’s foot goes numb in a trap, 
and the next thing you know, the 
animal has gnawed it through 
and escaped. This is why you 
might come across a three-legged 
raccoon. And since they don’t 
have to be carefully hidden, dog- 
proof traps are the easiest to use. 
It’s often been said that anyone 
can trap raccoons successfully 
with a dog-proof trap, so long as 
you don’t put so much bait inside 
it that it interferes with the push/ 
pull room of the trigger. 

Marty Adams, or “Mr. Coyote,” 
as he’s known, has done more for 

With the right traps and techniques, 
your raccoon pelts will fetch better 
prices at North American Fur 
Auctions (NAFA) events (right). 

The author recommends the Oneida 
Victor No. 1.5 coil spring 
(left), No. 11 double 
long spring and 
Coon Dagger for 
most situations. 
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RACKING UP RACCOONS 


The dog-proof Coon 
Dagger is probably the 
easiest trap to use for 
raccoons since you 
don’t have to hide it. 
Just leave it out in the 
open with bait inside. 



the deer population 
in Georgia by remov¬ 
ing more coyotes than 
anyone else in recent 
years. His favorite 
trick with a dog-proof 
trap is to put a small 
Styrofoam cup over 
the top of the bait to 
keep the rain out. The 
raccoon won’t hesitate to remove the cup, 
but your bait will stay dry until then. 

All traps can benefit from swivels to 
prevent wring-offs. Raccoons are big and 
strong, so the stakes need to be substan¬ 
tial. A quicker alternative method is to 


attach a 3-foot-long 3/32-inch cable to the 
end of the trap chain and put a cinch loop 
on the end of the cable big enough to pass 
the trap through. Now you can wrap the 
cable around a tree, pass the trap through 
it and cinch it tight against the tree. 


The best drag is a concrete block with a 
cable wrapped around it to attach it to the 
trap. Wires have been known to break in 
this application, but this will be your only 
option in places where you can’t use a stake 
or cinch to anything, such as when you’re 
trapping inside big concrete culverts. 

Body-gripping traps are sometimes 
used on raccoons, but they can be dan¬ 
gerous to the trapper as well, and if you 
end up killing someone’s pet, you open 
up the door to a world of problems you 
don’t need. Heaven help you if you catch 
a small child in one. 

Cage traps are useful if you want to 
take the raccoons alive. The cage must 
be at least 12 inches tall, 12 inches wide 
and 32 inches long for most raccoons. 
That said, these traps aren’t normally 
used by fur trappers. 

The bait part is easy. Raccoons are 
omnivorous and will eat anything. They 
have a sweet tooth and love marshmal¬ 
lows and Reese’s peanut butter cups. These 
baits may well be the best at attracting 
raccoons and have the advantage of not 
attracting dogs and cats. They also love 
white bread, orange slices, apples—virtu¬ 
ally any fruit, vegetable or meat. Around 
water, many trappers use chunks of fish 
for bait. Peanut butter mixed with honey 
or syrup works well as a bait and can be 




Look for raccoon trails near road right-of- 
ways, streams and brush piles, and make 
sure you place more than one trap nearby. 
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smeared on a rock, tree or culvert wall 
with a trap under it. Raccoons love it, but 
cats and dogs don’t. (People love it, too, 
so don’t eat all your lure.) There are also 
commercial raccoon baits. Be careful not 
to use liquid baits that will freeze and lock 
up your trap in cold weather. 

While on the subject of baits and 
scents, I want to point out one of the best 
things that ever happened to trappers. 
Naturasil is an all-purpose enzyme clean¬ 
er and scent remover made by Nature’s 
Innovation that will even remove the 
smell of fox urine. Sooner or later, you’ll 
get something on your clothes that won’t 
come out easily. This stuff takes every 
odor out, and it works better on mold 
and mildew on leather and canvas than 
any commercial product. Believe me, this 
is important for every trapper, especially 
since you can easily end up with a skunk 
in a raccoon trap. 

>- Location Tips 

Obviously, you have to put the trap where 
the raccoon will be instead of expecting 
him to come hunting for your trap. Always 
set more than one trap, as the best attrac- 
tant for a raccoon is another raccoon, and 
they often aren’t traveling alone. Set any¬ 
where from three to 12 traps depending on 
the location. Keep the traps out of reach 
of each other so the raccoons can’t tangle 
them together in their struggles. 

Raccoons create trails that are general¬ 
ly 4 to 5 inches wide. You can often detect 



Depending 


' on where you live in the U.S., your chances of 
getting bitten by a rabid raccoon may be good, bad or somewhere in 
between. This map of the U.S. from the CDC shows counties where 
rabid raccoons were reported during 2014, with light grey for one test¬ 
ed animal, medium grey for two to five tested animals, and dark grey 
for six to 600-plus tested animals. Point locations (red dots) for rabid 
raccoons were randomly selected within each reporting jurisdiction. 
The total number of reported cases involving raccoons in 2014 was 
1,822, representing 30.2 percent of all wildlife rabies cases in the U.S. 

IF YOU’RE BITTEN: Raccoons, skunks, foxes and coyotes are the 
terrestrial animals most often infected with rabies in the U.S. Each 
bite from such wildlife must be considered a possible exposure to the 
rabies virus, so it’s important to seek medical attention immediately 
for post-exposure prophylaxis (PEP). If possible, the animal should 
also be captured, euthanized and tested to see if it’s rabid. Viral testing 
is the only sure way to tell if the animal is rabid, as visual indicators are 
unreliable. In the meantime, the PEP treatment should continue with 
your doctor unless testing proves the animal was not rabid. 
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RACKING UP RACCOONS 


them under water if they cross or work 
along the shore. You might even catch a 
raccoon with a blind trap (one without 
bait) on a trail, but bait always seems like 
a good idea to me. Of course, with a dog- 
proof trap, bait is a necessity—why else 
would a raccoon reach inside it? 

Raccoon trails are often found on road 
right-of-ways, along the tops of stream 
banks, around brush piles or hay bales, 
barns and rock outcroppings. They like to 
crap on leaning trees, and in the moun¬ 
tains, they like to follow ridgelines, so 
putting traps at places where the ridgeline 
dips down to a road works well if there’s 
a raccoon trail there. Raccoons can also 
work the edges of streams looking for 
food and will frequent springs. 

Road culverts are often prime trap loca¬ 
tions, as are drains and drainage ditches. If 
there’s a cornfield, you can bet that there 
are raccoon trails leading to and from it. 
Following a raccoon trail in thick cover 
and briars is difficult at best. Raccoons 
need only a small tunnel—one that might 
preclude a 6-foot-tall, 200-pound man. So 
look for trails that are easier to access. 

Pocket sets along stream banks are also 
a good idea. Dig a 6-inch-diameter hole 
in the stream bank that’s 12 to 18 inches 
deep, making sure that the floor is covered 
by an inch or two of water. You want a 
shelf at the back of the pocket for bait, 
and place your double long-spring or coil¬ 



Many of 
today’s 
raccoon 
trappers 
rely on the 
Oneida 
Victor coil 
spring (top, 
open and 
closed) 
and double 
long spring 
(bottom). 



spring trap in a scooped-out depression in 
front of the hole so that the top of the trap 
is a half-inch to an inch below the water’s 
surface. The raccoon will investigate the 
smell in the hole and get caught. If you 
can find where a raccoon trail enters the 
water, put a trap in the water there. 

A sandbar offers another opportunity. 
To make a fish-stick trap, put a dead fish 
on a sandbar with two traps in the water 


in front of it, spaced far enough apart that 
they can’t reach each other. You can also 
put the fish on a stake between the traps. 
Another variation is to put a 2-foot-long 
stick with bait on the end in a stream 
bank about a foot above the water with a 
trap in the water 4 to 5 inches from the 
bank. The raccoon will rear up to reach 
the bait and get caught. 



VMore Notes 

Some states have laws against exposed 
baits, especially where eagles are present. 
Be sure to check your state’s laws before 
using these methods. The federal govern¬ 
ment gets upset if you hurt its eagles. It’s 
also worth mentioning that drowning rac¬ 
coons in water sets requires at least a foot 
of water. Stake the traps with slide-wire 
drowners or long chains. 

Cubbie sets are productive for rac¬ 
coons and can be made by stacking rocks 
to make a little cave and putting the trap 
inside. Hollow trees and boxes or even 
buckets on their side can work as well. 

Finally, the most important thing to 
remember in trapping is to put your trap 
along the animal’s route. Don’t expect him 
to come hunting for your trap! Now get 
out there, and good luck. tV 
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Try your hand at this year-round 
pioneer-proven fishing method 


O ne technique that the 
pioneers often used to 
catch trout on the Great 
Lakes during the sum¬ 
mer months is still popular today, 
especially on the waters of Lake 
Superior. Known as “bobbing,” it is 
the simplest, cheapest and most effec¬ 
tive way to catch a lake trout dinner. 

Bobbing involves using a hand 
line wound on an oval-shaped piece 
of wood called a “kappu” in Finnish, 
otherwise known as a jig stick. 
Open-water bobbing is essentially 
adapting a winter fishing method 
for the summer months. Instead of 
fishing through the ice, however, 
anglers fish from a boat. 

Before the advent of dependable 
outboard motors and downriggers 
for deep-water fishing, Great Lakes 
pioneers used to row boats out to deep 
water and bob for lake trout. You don’t 
have to 


bobbers use boats propelled by motors 
to go to and from fishing grounds. 

There has also been an improve¬ 
ment in the type of hand lines 
used to bob for lake trout. Former 
charter boat captain Jim Maki from 
Marquette, Michigan, has been bob¬ 
bing for trout on Lake Superior 
since he was a boy. He said they used 
to take cotton line in a sauna where 
it was stretched and coated with tar. 
Once dry, the line wouldn’t stretch. 

A non-stretch line is important for 
fishing at depths from 100 to 200 
feet because it enables anglers to feel 
their lure and the strike of a fish, no 
matter how light. Line that doesn’t 
stretch is also critical to be able to 
effectively hook fish that bite the 
lure at the end of the line. 




Luring Details 

Since lures were light in the old days 
a heavy sinker was attached to the 
line for weight, and the lure was 
added below that. Plastic-coated 


go far from shore to reach 
water that is 100 to 200 feet deep in 
many locations. Today, most lake trout 
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BOBBING FOR LAKERS 



The gear required for bobbing is quite 
simple. These lake trout were all caught with 
cut bait and barracuda or leadhead jigs. 


wire line is now used for lake trout bob¬ 
bing. About 250 to 300 feet of line is 
wrapped around a jig stick. A monofila¬ 
ment leader from 15- to 30-pound test is 
attached to the business end of the wire, 
and the lure is tied to the monofilament. 

Barracuda and leadhead jigs in 
various colors are the lures of choice. 
Swedish Pimples and Piggybacks are sev¬ 
eral of the more popular bobbing lures 
for lake trout, but any jigging lure that 
weighs between 0.5 and 2 ounces should 
work. Cut bait is attached to the hooks of 
bobbing lures to add to their attractive¬ 
ness. Chunks of meat are usually sliced 
from smelt, suckers or herring to serve 
as bait. The odor from the flesh that’s 
added to hooks helps create the illusion 
that the lure is a baitfish. 

If you don’t have access to smelt, suck¬ 
ers or herring to use as cut bait to bob for 
lake trout, alternatives can be substituted. 
Shiner minnows are available from most 
bait shops. Pieces of those minnows can 
be used. Strips of belly skin from salmon 
or trout can also be trimmed from those 
fish and cut into pieces for use as cut bait. 

Bobbing is nothing more than jigging 
by hand. Lures are dropped to the bot¬ 
tom and then lifted about a foot, where 
they are jiggled tantalizingly to attract the 
attention of a hungry laker. Occasionally 
allowing the jigging lure to bounce on the 
bottom a time or two before being ele¬ 
vated again sometimes generates a strike. 
Letting the jigging lure rest motionless in 
the water from time to time can work, too. 

To get a good idea of what the action of 
your jigging lure looks like when moving 
the line in a variety of ways, simply lower 
the lure a short distance below the surface 
of the water where it’s visible. See what 
happens when you try different maneuvers. 
By doing this, you can determine which 
hand movements on your part will make 
the lure most attractive to trout. 

Anchors Away ^ 

Once a trout is hooked, it’s pulled in 
hand over hand. This type of fishing is 
done from an anchored boat. A sturdy 
anchor with a long rope is necessary to 
secure a boat over deep water. Jim Maki 
uses an anchor rope that is 250 feet long. 


And make sure the end of the anchor 
rope is attached to the boat before lower¬ 
ing the anchor overboard. 

There are a number of advantages 
of bobbing for lake trout versus troll¬ 
ing, besides the fact that the equipment 
is simpler and much cheaper. You’ll save 
money on gas since you’re anchored 
while fishing. Even though the gas prices 
have come down recently, the cost of 
fuel is still significant for those on a tight 
budget. The odds of getting snagged and 
losing lures on rocky bottoms are also 
reduced while bobbing versus trolling, 
resulting in even more savings. 

Most importantly, though, with verti¬ 
cal jigging, your lure spends more time in 
the strike zone where trout are most likely 
to see and grab it. While trolling over an 
uneven bottom, your lure goes in and out 
of the depth where the fish you are after 
are most likely to be. Unless you’re troll¬ 
ing where the bottom is as flat as a board, 
your lure may be out of the strike zone 
more than it’s in it, and that certainly 
doesn’t help your chances of success. 

One fine summer day, Maki showed 
me how effective bobbing for open- 
water lakers can be. There were three 
of us onboard the Catch-A-Finn as we 
motored from Marquette to a location 
near Granite Rock where the water 
was 180 feet deep. We left the dock 
soon after daylight, and the boat was 
anchored in less than an hour. 

By 10 a.m., we had landed six lake 
trout weighing 3.5 to 7 pounds. We had 
additional strikes that we missed. After 
the action stopped at the first spot, we 
moved to slightly shallower water where 
the depth was 165 feet. We didn’t get 
any hits there, so we headed for the dock 
shortly after noon. Our success was simi¬ 
lar to what we might have caught while 
trolling, but with much less effort and 
expenditure of fuel. In fact, we did better 
than some mornings I’ve spent trolling 
for lakers on Superior. 

Bobber Hotspots ^ 

Bobbing for lakers can be effective at 
any time of the day, but morning and 
evening hours tend to be best. The 
action can be hot before and after storm 
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with permaculture! 
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BOBBING FOR LAKERS 



Ice fishing 
is similar to 
bobbing in many 
respects. Here 
you can see Art 
Tousignant ice 
fishing for trout 
with a hand 
line on Lake 
Superior. 


fronts, too. Pay attention to weather 
forecasts and keep an eye on the weather 
when you’re on the water. Any big lake, 
especially Lake Superior, can be danger¬ 
ous during stormy conditions. 

Any area on the Great Lakes, as well 
as other deep-water lakes that hold trout, 
that produces fish while trolling are pos¬ 
sibilities for bobbing success. Depth- and 
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Open-water bobbing is essentially 
adapting a winter fishing method for 
the summer months.” 



fish-finding equipment can help anglers 
hone in on potential hotspots, as can 
lake maps. Bobbing is popular on all of 
the bays on Lake Superior. Locations in 
Michigan waters to try include Munising 
Bay at Munising and Keweenaw and 
Huron Bays at L’anse and Skanee. 
Chequamegon Bay and waters around 
the Apostle Islands are the places to go in 
Wisconsin waters of Superior. Excellent 
lake trout bobbing can be found near 
Duluth in the Minnesota waters of the 
big lake. Ontario’s Thunder Bay is anoth¬ 
er good spot to try. 

Two offshore locations to try bobbing 
on Michigan waters of Lake Superior are 
Stannard Rock and Isle Royale. Stannard 
is 40 miles north of Marquette and is 
marked by a lighthouse. Copper Harbor, 
at the tip of the Keweenaw Peninsula, is 
the closest Michigan port to Isle Royale. 
Trips to these remote locations should 
not be attempted in boats less than 24 
feet long. Bigger is better, and make sure 
you have plenty of gas. Gas is also avail¬ 
able at Isle Royale. 

Many anglers make the trip to Isle 
Royale on the Park Service’s 165-foot 
Ranger III out of Houghton. The ship 
can transport boats up to 20 feet long 
to the island to fish. Small boats and 
motors can be transported on the Isle 
Royale Queen IV out of Copper Harbor. 
Isle Royale is actually closer to Minnesota 
than Michigan. A ferryboat called the Sea 
Hunter makes regular trips to the island 
from Grand Portage. 


Plan on releasing lots of fish if you 
make a trip to Stannard or Isle Royale. 
The daily creel limit on Michigan waters 
of Superior is three lake trout. Some bob¬ 
bers have hooked and landed between 50 
and 100 trout in a day at these locations, 
most of which were released. 

The heavy jigging lures and monofila¬ 
ment line for leaders can be purchased 
from almost any sporting goods store, but 
bobbing sticks and coated wire line are 
another matter. Sporting goods stores in 


towns bordering Lake Superior, such as 
Indian Country Sports in L’anse, Michigan, 
are the best places to outfit yourself. 

Bobbing sticks purchased from Indian 
Country Sports come complete with 
300 feet of coated stainless steel bobbing 
line. You have two options for the coat¬ 
ing on the bobbing line—black and clear. 
A heavy-duty swivel is at the end of the 
bobbing line. All you have to do is tie on a 
10-foot monofilament leader and lure of 
your choice, and you’re ready to go. ifr 



Lake trout (Salvelinus namaycush) are the largest 
of the freshwater char. The biggest ever recorded, 
at 102 pounds, was found in Alaska. 
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In 1803, the United States 

acquired the vast tract of land 
stretching north from the mouth of 
the Mississippi to Minnesota and 
west to the Rockies known as the 
Louisiana Purchase. Shortly there¬ 
after, President Thomas Jefferson 
created the Corps of Discovery 
to explore this new territory. 

With Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark as co-commanders, the Corps 
departed St. Louis on May 14, 1804, 
and arrived at Decision Point on the 


Missouri River on June 3, 1805, after a 
journey of almost 13 months. 

Traveling from western North 
Carolina, it took my partners and I three 
long days of driving plus a canoe shuttle 
to reach the same point. Our plan was to 
canoe down 65 miles of the Missouri in 
six days and sleep at some of the same 
campsites used by the Corps of Discovery. 

The Mighty River ^ 

The Missouri is the longest river in the 
continental U.S., stretching 2,341 miles 
from the Montana Rockies to St. Louis. In 


the early 1800s, several Native American 
tribes claimed portions of its watershed 
in Montana, notably the Blackfeet, Crow, 
Assiniboine, Gros Ventre, Shoshone and 
Sioux. Bison, elk, deer and pronghorn 
antelope grazed the high plains and pro¬ 
vided meat for the Corps of Discovery, 
while grizzlies and rattlesnakes posed a 
constant threat. Beavers, whose valuable 
fur was the prime ingredient in making 
quality felt for hats, were abundant. 

In 1976, a 149-mile segment of the 
Upper Missouri in western Montana was 
protected under the Wild and Scenic 
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Rivers Act. The 375,000-acre Upper 
Missouri River Breaks National Monument 
was established in 2001 under the steward¬ 
ship of the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM). Parts of the shoreline are private 
ranch property. Islands are public property 
where camping is allowed, and the BLM 
operates a series of campgrounds with 
toilet facilities in streamside cottonwood 
groves. Most of the campgrounds lack 
potable water, so the BLM recommends 
that parties carry 1 gallon of water per 
person per day. The BLM also charges a $4 
fee per person per day to park at take-out 


points and a $5 per night campsite fee. 

The most critical factor in planning 
a backcountry trip is choosing the right 
people with whom to travel. At times, 
almost 60 soldiers, French voyageurs, an 
African-American slave, and a Shoshone 
woman and her infant traveled with Lewis 
and Clark. All were carefully selected for 
the abilities they brought to the team. 

Our modern group of voyagers consisted 
of Doug Blatny, a North Carolina state 
park ranger; Todd Merrill, an outdoor 
educator; George Santucci, the presi¬ 
dent of the New River Conservancy; 
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WILD ROWING ADVENTURE 


and me. All of us had extensive river camp¬ 
ing experience, and Doug jokingly dubbed 
us “The Corps of Rediscovery.” 

We planned to start just upstream of 
Decision Point and leave the river six days 
later, 65 miles downstream at the Judith 
Landing Recreation Area. The Corps of 
Discovery passed along this section of the 
river traveling in both directions on their 
expedition. According to the BLM, May 
through September is the optimal floating 
period. We were on the river during the last 


week of August and found the temperature 
perfect, with mild daytime highs and night¬ 
time lows around 50 degrees. The river 
flowed at a good pace, but the water was 
cold and murky. A canoeist with moderate 
skills would have no trouble negotiating this 
section of the river. 

Lewis and Clark made use of a keelboat, 
two pirogues and dugouts. By the early 
1830s, steamboats like the Yellow Stone were 
traveling upriver in half the time it took by 
keelboat and carrying artists George Catlin 


and Karl Bodmer to paint a priceless record 
of Western people and landscapes. We each 
paddled solo—one in a 17-foot tandem 
canoe, and 13-foot and 12-foot solo canoes 
for the rest of us. Todd brought a state-of- 
the-art inflatable on its maiden voyage. The 
small raff-like boat had waterproof cavi¬ 
ties on both sides for ample gear storage 
and proved an excellent choice. The BLM 
restricts motorboat travel to designated 
stretches of the river, imposes no-wake rules 
and restricts some sections to travel by non- 
motorized craft. We were also alone on the 
river for most of the trip. 

Time Travel V 

We spent our last night before the trip at 
Judith Landing, our take-out point. Bert, 
our driver from Adventure Bound Canoe & 
Shuttle in Fort Benton, met us in the morn¬ 
ing to take us upstream to the Wood Bottom 
Public Access Site. On the drive, we saw a 
red fox, two big mule deer bucks and prong¬ 
horns. Bert pulled over for a quick stop at 
Decision Point where Lewis and Clark spent 
10 days debating whether the Missouri 
or the Marias River was the route to the 
Rockies. Eventually, they chose the Missouri 
and moved upstream. It was inspiring to 
view the river from the same overlook where 
the Corps of Discovery once stood. 

The river was narrow and fast as we left 
Wood Bottom. Several large vertebrae pro¬ 
truded from the eroded soil of the opposite 
bank, but my canoe was swept by before I 
could grab a camera. They were 3 feet below 
the top of the steep bank and might have 
been the remains of a dead buffalo. There 
was no way to stop and nowhere to land 
a canoe in the swiff water. It was a quick 
reminder of the history surrounding us. 

Floating downstream, we saw the first 
of many bald eagles and ospreys perched 
in nests along the river. Golden eagles and 
hawks ruled the higher bluffs and hunted 
rodents and rabbits on the plains. Canada 
geese were plentiful, and we identified white 
pelicans, magpies, great blue herons and a 
lone western grebe along the river. In this 
area, Lewis wrote, “Saw a great quantity of 
game of every species common here.. .It is 
now only amusement for Captain Clark and 
myself to kill as much meat as the party can 
consume.” Although there are around 15,000 



CANOE TRIP 
ESSENTIALS 


Begin with the basics of food, water, shelter, a fire-starting 
method and a first-aid kit, and add the following items. 

1* A comfortable life jacket, or personal flotation device (PFD), 
is required, along with the good sense to wear it. 

2 . A spare paddle. 

3 . Quality waterproof bags and 
containers. There’s nothing worse than 
spending a cold night in a damp sleeping 
bag because a trash bag caught a snag. 

4 . A map and compass. A smartphone 
GPS is fine unless it’s accidentally 
knocked overboard. 

5 . One more layer of clothes than 
you think you’ll need. 

6 . A sleeping pad for comfort and insulation from the ground. 

7 . A comfortable chair for sitting by the fire in the evening and another 
one designed for use in your canoe. 

8 . Fishing tackle, even if you just 
bring a pack rod and a handful 
of lures/flies. 

9 . The right hat for the job. Mine 
has a wide brim to prevent sun¬ 
burn and a stampede string for 
windy days. A feather is optional. 

10 . A full-tang sheath knife. 
—Wayne Williams 
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buffalo on Montana ranches, none were vis¬ 
ible from the river. We did see mule deer on 
the banks and drifted past some of the best- 
looking Black Angus cattle I have ever seen. 

The Corps of Discovery encountered 
numerous grizzlies, and Lewis wrote of one, 
“It was a most tremendous looking animal, 
and extremely hard to kill.” He added that 
it took “five balls through his lungs and 
five others in various parts” to bring him 
down. The Montana Department of Fish, 
Wildlife and Parks estimates that there are 
between 500 and 600 grizzlies in northwest 
Montana, but we were east of their current 
range. Smaller predators were evident in 
the form of a coyote on the shoreline and 
a decayed badger carcass on a gravel bar. 
Both animals hunt prairie-dog towns along 
the river. One afternoon, we even viewed a 
multicolored sun dog in the sky caused by 
light refracted through ice crystals. 

One notably missing element was fish. 
Guidebooks told us that although this was 
no clear mountain trout stream, the river 
does hold smallmouth bass, walleye and 
sauger. George, an experienced angler, 
fished the whole trip with no results. Either 
the fishing was poor or our technique was 
lacking. Eventually, I packed my pole and 
focused on the scenery. 


we heard owls hoot and 
coyotes howl while the big 
Montana sky was filled 

with stars overhead. In the dark, you could 
almost feel the ghosts of Blackfoot and 
Crow warriors on the prowl to steal horses 
and count coup. The landscape we paddled 
through more than met our expectations. 

It was the dreamworld of my childhood 
Western fantasies, lacking only buffalo and 
a grizzly to be complete. On the sixth day, 
we reached Judith Landing and agreed that 
the trip had ended too soon. 

A journey like this required food, water 
and ice for six days. Ice melts, so we includ¬ 
ed several meals that needed no refrig¬ 
eration. The BLM’s Upper Missouri River 
Breaks National Monument Boaters’ Guide: 
Fort Benton to Judith Landing has essential 
information on regulations and includes 
detailed maps. I also recommend reading 
Undaunted Courage by Stephen Ambrose, 
Two Leggings: The Making of a Crow 
Warrior by Peter Nabokov and The Big Sky 
by A.B. Guthrie Jr. The quotes in this article 
were taken from The Journals of Lewis and 
Clark, as edited by John Bakeless. A" 


For miles, we saw white cliffs and 

impressive formations like Citadel Rock 
and Hole in the Wall. Lewis described the 
formations we saw along the river in a jour¬ 
nal entry: “The hills and river cliffs which 
we passed today exhibit a most romantic 
appearance. The bluffs of the river rise to 
the height of from 2 to 300 feet, and in 
most places perpendicular.” The formations 
remain, but the vegetation has changed over 
the last 200 years. Riverside cottonwood 
groves were decimated in the 1800s to fuel 
steamboats. Lewis wrote of prickly pear cac¬ 
tus: “the thorns very readily pierce the foot 
through the moccasin. They are so numer¬ 
ous that it requires one half of the traveler’s 
attention to avoid them.” Agriculture and 
the absence of buffalo to trample competing 
plants have made them less common. 

Over Too Soon^f 

After covering 10 miles a day on the 
river, we relaxed around the campfire at 
sites once used by Lewis and Clark and 
watched the sun set. As night descended, 
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Safe boating techniques and gear to keep 
you afloat and alive by keith sutton 
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or many of us, 
there’s no better 
way to relax and 
have a good time than 
heading for the nearest 
lake or river, launching a 
boat and enjoying a day 
on the water. Regardless of 
what we’re doing—fishing, 
hunting, sightseeing, water 
siding, swimming—we 
all go boating with the 
intention of having a safe, 
pleasant experience, and 
that’s what we typically 
get. It doesn’t always hap¬ 
pen that way, however. 

Sometimes something 
goes wrong, and the whole 
day is ruined. It might be 
nothing more than a bad 
experience at a crowded 
boat ramp or something 
as minor as a flat tire on 
the boat trailer or a bad 
trolling motor battery. 
Occasionally, however, it’s 
something worse—some¬ 


thing that could put us 
and our fellow passengers 
in danger. We get caught 
out after dark with boat 
lights that are inoperable. 
A storm is coming and 
the outboard motor conks 
out. We run out of fuel 
and get stranded. 

Too many people fail 
to realize that driving a 
boat is just as serious as 
driving a car, and in some 
ways, it’s more danger¬ 
ous. Automobile drivers 
have well-defined roads, 
traffic signals, brakes 
and seat belts to ensure 
safe motoring. Boating 
is much less controlled, 
multiplying the opportu¬ 
nities for accidents. 

Another problem is the 
number of inexperienced 
boaters on the water. 

Years ago, there weren’t as 
many boats as there are 
now, but the people who 


used those boats grew 
up around them. They 
learned safe boating when 
they were young. Today, 
there are tens of thou¬ 
sands of boaters who have 
very little experience with 
operating their vessels. 

It’s not surprising that 
they don’t know every¬ 
thing they should about 
boating safety. 

The causes of boating 
accidents are many, but 
in almost every case, each 
was preventable had the 
boater followed common- 
sense safety precautions. 
This is evident when you 
look at some of the factors 
most often responsible 
for boating accidents: 
excessive speed, no proper 
lookout, overloading, 
boating in hazardous 
waters, alcohol use, faulty 
equipment, operator inex¬ 
perience and inattention. 



WARNING 


DAM AHEAD 
FOLLOW MARKED 
ACCESS TO RIVER 

DANGER 
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WISDOM FOR THE WATER 


The nice thing is most of these mis¬ 
haps can be avoided if we review the fun¬ 
damentals of boating safety each time we 
head to the water. So, I’ve compiled some 
helpful hints that will help you stay out 
of harm’s way. 

Before You Go Mo¬ 
saic boating begins at home. Before 
each trip, check your boat and trailer 
from stem to stern. Check the lights, 
tires, hitches, motors, tie-downs, steering 
cables and fuel lines. Be sure everything is 
in good working order. All boats should 
be equipped with a fire extinguisher, a 
horn, paddles, tools and spare parts (light 
bulbs, shear pins, etc.) for repairs. Be sure 
everything is in its place. 

Never overload your boat with equip¬ 
ment or people. Find and read the capac¬ 
ity plate on the boat’s transom, memorize 
it and stay within that limit on the water. 
Also, check the weather forecast before 
you go, and when you’re on the lake or 
river, watch for signs of change. You don’t 
want to get caught in inclement weather. 
Which brings me to my next point: Tell 
someone at home where you’re going and 
when you plan to return. 

Towing; Tips 

Your tow vehicle might have ample power 
to pull a loaded boat and trailer down 
the road, but that doesn’t mean it has the 
guts to haul the same piece of equipment 
up steep hills or launching ramps, or that 
the brakes can hold everything safely on 
a steep incline. Follow the manufacturer’s 
towing guidelines, and never exceed tow 
limits. Too much trailer weight can cause 
an accident or pull the tow vehicle into 
the lake on a steep ramp. 

When loading the boat with gear, bal¬ 
ance the rig with 60 percent of the cargo 
weight near the front. If you anticipate 
a long trip, don’t fill the boat’s gas tank 
until you are near the lake. Gasoline adds 
several pounds and will affect the fuel 
mileage of your tow vehicle. 

Each time you stop when pulling a 
boat, walk around to be sure everything 
is safe and secure. Check the trailer hitch, 
lights and tie-downs, and double-check 
the tire pressure. Also, lightly place your 



Following the rules of safe boating 
can help all boaters avoid dangerous 
situations like capsizing or colliding 
with other boats while afloat. 


bottom of the steering wheel. 
Now, wherever you want the 
trailer to go, just move your 
hand in that direction. 


hand on the trailer’s wheel hubs. If the 
hubs are cool or slightly warm to the 
touch, the bearings are all right. If the 
hubs are hot, the bearings need to be 
replaced or repacked. 


On The Water 

The most important pre¬ 
caution boaters can take is 
wearing a personal flota¬ 
tion device (PFD), or life 
jacket, at all times when on 
the water. This includes all 
passengers, but especially 
children. Hundreds of lives could be 
saved each year if boaters wore life jack¬ 
ets more often. You also should follow 
these basic yet critical safety tips each 
time you go boating: 


At The Ramp ^ 

When you’re waiting to launch your boat, 
load all your gear, disconnect the boat 
straps, take off your motor tote and be ready 
to launch when it’s your turn. The line will 
move much quicker if everyone does this. 

If your boat has a drain plug, you 
definitely shouldn’t forget to put it in 
before launching. Here’s a tip to help you 
remember: Attach the plug to a tie-down 
strap with heavy fishing line. When you 
remove the strap, you’ll be reminded to 
insert the plug. 

If you don’t have a helper when 
launching your boat, here’s another help¬ 
ful hint: Try tying the craft to your trailer 
(around the winch works well) with 
about 20 to 25 feet of rope. Back up until 
the boat starts to float and tap the vehicle 
brakes. Drive forward a few feet. The 
boat should now float off the trailer, but 
not away. Untie it and walk it back to the 
shore or dock. This way you can launch 
quickly and stay dry. 

Not too good at backing a trailer? The 
easiest way to remember which way the 
boat trailer turns when you turn your 
steering wheel is to place your hand on the 


• Watch for other boats, swimmers, fisher¬ 
men, divers and obstacles in the water. 
Keep your eyes on the water ahead. 

• Never boat at speeds exceeding safe 
limits. Slow down when making sharp 
turns. Don’t create a hazardous wake when 
approaching or passing other boats, and 
use caution when crossing wakes. 

• Be sure your craft is equipped with prop¬ 
er running lights before boating at night. 
Carry a flashlight or spotlight for signaling 
other boats and watching for obstacles. 

• Monitor your fuel supply. Remember the 
“one-third” rule: One-third of your fuel 
for going, one-third for returning, one- 
third for an emergency. 

• Don’t boat in dangerous or off-limits 
waters. Be especially careful above and 
below dams and around bridges. Use cau¬ 
tion in all unfamiliar waters. 

• When the motor is running, wear a kill 
switch to stop the engine should you fall 
or get thrown overboard. 

• Avoid using alcohol and drugs when 
boating. Not only is this illegal, but it can 
also be deadly as well. 
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Finally, enroll in a boating safety 
course. The U.S. Coast Guard and many 
state wildlife agencies offer free classes, and 
the things you learn, even if you’re already 
an experienced boater, could save your life 
or the lives of others. For information on 
classes in your area, contact the boating 
safety section of your state wildlife 


agency or the nearest Coast Guard office. 

It’s important that all of us learn and 
follow the rules of boating safety. In this 
day and age, with more and more boat¬ 
ers on the water, frightening accidents, 
including many unnecessary fatalities, 
happen with increasing frequency. Most 
of them shouldn’t have happened at all. 


They occur due to carelessness, inatten¬ 
tion or just plain poor judgment. 

So when you’re on the water fishing, 
hunting or simply enjoying a pleasant 
afternoon boat ride, wear a life jacket 
and be attentive to all the rules of boat¬ 
ing safety. Your life, and the lives of oth¬ 
ers, depends on it. 'A' 



USCG Photos 


Life jackets, or personal flotation devices (PFDs), are placed into five 
basic categories, and PFD manufacturers are required by law to include 
a label, usually inside the back collar, identifying its classification. 

Type I PFDs are the most buoyant, and they’re designed to turn 
unconscious wearers in the water to a face-up position. They are effec¬ 
tive for all waters and the most highly recommended for children. 

Type II PFDs will turn some unconscious wearers face-up but only 
under limited conditions. They are intended for calm, inland waters or 
where there’s a good chance of a quick rescue. 

Type III PFDs are flotation aids only and cannot turn an uncon¬ 
scious wearer face-up without assistance. Hunting float coats and fish¬ 
ing vests are examples of this type. 

Type IV PFDs are throwable devices not designed to be worn. They 
should be used only in situations where help is always present. Type IV 
devices include buoyant cushions and ring buoys. 

Type V PFDs, which inflate automatically, are made only for special 
uses or conditions. Varieties include boardsailing vests, deck suits, 
work suits and others. They are required to be worn in order to be 
counted as a regulation PFD. —Keith Sutton 
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Three of the GRIZZLIEST 
mountain-man tales detailing 
makeshift surgeries in the wild 


BY CODY ASSMANN 


ho wouldn’t have wanted to live 

in the Old West? Nothing but 
freedom and fresh air stretched as 
far as the eye could see. A man with a fast 
pony and a straight-shooting rifle could 
live out his days in peace and quiet. That’s 
partly why the Old West is so legendary, 
and it’s true that the frontier really was 
that way. In fact, at one point in his jour¬ 
nal, Osborne Russell noted, “I shouldered 
my rifle and ascended the highest moun¬ 
tain on foot. I reached the snow in about 
an hour when, seating myself upon a huge 
fragment of granite and having full view of 
the country around me, in a few moments 
was almost lost in contemplation.” 

Sitting on a high mountain overlooking 
the valley below surely sounds peaceful. 


However, that vision of peacefulness and 
tranquility is only part of the story. 

While it is true that people on the 
American frontier did enjoy its pristine 
beauty, the West didn’t come without its 
hardships. When looking through the 
Osborne Russell journal, you’re much 
more likely to find an entry describing 
some miserable experience than one 
of quiet contemplation. One area of 
mountain-man life that was particularly 
rudimentary was their medicine. 

While life on the frontier was full of 
adventure and freedom, it was also full of 
danger. Trappers were shot with arrows, 
attacked by bears and frozen in blizzards, 
and they faced an array of other hardships. 
Who can forget the bear battle and the 


ultimate tale of surviving in nature’s tough¬ 
est elements in the 2015 blockbuster The 
Revenantf To say Hugh Glass was the boss 
of all badasses would be a huge understate¬ 
ment. Thousands of miles from the nearest 
town, mountain men like Glass had to treat 
each other as best they could. Sometimes 
their treatments worked, and sometimes 
they didn’t. That was just a fact of life in 
the early 1800s. It was this sort of “I’ll do 
my best” attitude that gave rise to a few of 
the grisliest tales of mountain-man medi¬ 
cine. Here are three of the most famous. 

* Battle With A Bear 

One of the most gruesome tales of moun¬ 
tain medicine happens to include the 
legendary mountain man Jedediah Smith. 
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Smith was one of the first to respond to 
the famous 1822 ad placed by William 
Ashley in a St. Louis newspaper. In the 
ad, Ashley was looking for “enterprising 
young men,” and Smith fit the bill. He was 
tough, self-reliant and a natural leader, 
so it didn’t take long for Smith to 
prove himself on his first jour¬ 
ney up the Missouri. Soon, 
he was trusted to lead small 
parties of men that needed 
to break off periodically 
from the main group. It was 
on one such occasion when 
Smith nearly lost his life. 

During the summer of 
1823, William Ashley had 
sent Smith from Fort Kiowa, 


in present-day South Dakota, west with a 
pack train of horses. The small group trav¬ 
eled across the prairie, followed the White 
River and eventually crossed the Badlands 
while enduring some expected hardship. 
After the Badlands, they ascended the Black 
Hills, trying to find a way to cross the 
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FRONTIER TRIAGE 



Jim Bridger (right) lived 
with an iron arrowhead in 
his back for three years 
before Dr. Marcus Whit¬ 
man (above) removed it. 


peace talk with some Blackfeet Indians. 

In the melee that followed, Bridger was 
shot twice in the back with arrows loosed 
by a young warrior. After being knocked 
unconscious as well, Bridger eventually 
came to and saw his partner, Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, by his side. 

According to author Stanley Vestal 
in his book Jim Bridger: Mountain Man, 
Fitzpatrick butchered out one of the 
arrows with his knife, but the other 
iron point was stuck hard and fast into 
Bridger’s back. Bridger then instructed 
Fitzpatrick to remove the shaft from the 
point and simply leave the iron point 
lodged in him. Fitzpatrick obliged his 
partner, and the two companions rode off 
in search of new streams to trap. 

Fast-forward to the summer of 1835, 
when all of the mountain men gathered 
for their annual rendezvous to blow off 
some steam. By this time, people other 
than trappers and traders were also 
attending rendezvous. One such attendee 
was Dr. Marcus Whitman, who was travel¬ 
ing west to become a missionary with the 
Flathead and Nez Perce tribes. While the 
rendezvous was unfolding, Bridger learned 
that Dr. Whitman was present. Still able 
to feel the arrowhead in his back, Bridger 


rolling pine-covered mountains. One day, 
while traveling through some dense brush, 
the group was attacked by a frenzied grizzly 
bear. From here, we’ll let James Clyman, 
who was on the scene, tell the story. 

“Grissly [sic] did not hesitate a 
moment but sprung on the captain, taking 
him by the head, first pitching sprawling 
on the earth, he gave him a grab by the 
middle, fortunately catching by the ball 
pouch and butcher knife, which he broke. 
But breaking several of his ribs and cut¬ 
ting his head badly, none of us having any 
surgical knowledge what was to be done, 
one said, ‘Come, take hold,’ and he would 
say, ‘Why not you?’ So it went around; 

I asked Captain what was best, he said, 
‘One or two for water, and if you have a 
needle and thread, git it out and sew up 
my wounds around my head,’ which was 
bleeding freely. I got a pair of scissors and 
cut off his hair and then began my first 
job of dressing wounds. 

“Upon examination, I saw the bear 
had taken nearly all his head in 
his capacious mouth close to his 
left eye on one side and close to 
his right ear on the other and laid 
the skull bare to near the crown 
of the head, leaving a white streak 


P 


where his teeth passed. One of his ears was 
torn from his head out to the outer rim; 
after stitching all the other wounds in the 
best way I was capable and according to 
the captain’s directions, the ear being the 
last, I told him I could do nothing for his 
ear. ‘You must try to stich up some way or 
other,’ said he. Then, I put in my needle, 
stitching it through and through and over 
and over laying the lacerated parts togeth¬ 
er as nice as I could with my hands.” 

With broken ribs and a scalp ripped 
off his head, Smith still summoned the 
courage to orchestrate his own surgery. 
With one ear dangling, Smith implored 
Clyman to sew it back on—a chore that 
Clyman was not enthusiastic about. But 
Smith survived the ordeal and the scars 
the rest of his short life. 

+ The Arrowhead 

Another memorable tale happened to 
quintessential mountain man Jim Bridger. 
In 1832, Bridger was involved in a botched 
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Rather than being equipped with a bow 
and arrow, the tribesman had a gun, and 
the ball he shot shattered Smith’s leg just 
above the ankle. A brief skirmish followed, 
and soon the natives were driven away, 
but Smith lay bleeding on the ground. 

Facing certain death from infection if 
he kept the leg, Smith did the unthinkable 
and eventually called for a hunting knife. 
Feeling that he had no other options, Smith 


got well, and before the group got back 
to Taos, he had carved himself a wooden 
leg and fitted it to him. So, Peg Leg Smith, 
as he was known forever after, lived for 
another three decades.” 

Shot through the leg and facing a slow 
death from infection, it’s safe to say that 
Tom Smith did what it took to “carve” a 
living from the unforgiving West. 

While the frontier no doubt held the 
alluring possibilities of freedom and 
adventure, it also had a grisly side. While 
each of the three men mentioned here 
survived his ordeal, there were count¬ 
less others who died from wounds on 
the lonesome prairie or the high snow¬ 
capped peaks. A brief study of some 
mountain-man medicine shows that their 
wild and reckless lives were certainly not 
for the faint of heart. ★ 


+ Losing; A Leg; 

Perhaps one of the grimmest stories of 
mountain medicine was that of Tom 
Smith. In 1827, Smith was traveling with 
a small group of trappers in present-day 
northern Colorado. Smith and company 
were drifting slowly through a peaceful 
valley when a Native American suddenly 
ambushed Smith, who was in the lead. 


asked the doctor to remove it Samuel 
Parker, who was traveling with Whitman 

at the time, recorded the scene. 

“While we continued in this 
place, Doctor Whitman was called 
to perform some very important 
surgical operations. He extracted 
an iron arrow, 3 inches long, 
from the back of Captain 
Bridger, which was received in a 
skirmish three years before with the 
Blackfeet Indians. It was a difficult opera¬ 
tion; the arrow was hooked at the point 
by striking a large bone, and a cartilagi¬ 
nous substance had grown around it. The 
doctor pursued the operation with great 
self-possession and perseverance, and his 
patient manifested equal firmness.” 

As there was no painkiller, aside from 
some whiskey that Bridger had probably 
consumed, it’s probably an understate¬ 
ment that both men needed “great self- 
possession and perseverance” to remove 
the hooked iron point. 


took the knife and slowly amputated his 
own leg. Only at the very end of the grue¬ 
some task did his friend, Milton Sublette, 
lend a helping hand. Historian Robert 
Utley, in the History Channel’s 
: Mountain Men documentary, 

* describes the rest of the story. 

“Nobody expected Torn Smith 
to live because he wouldn’t let 
them cauterize the stump. He 
applied Indian remedies, he 


•*?'/ 




After being shot through 
the ankle, Tom “Peg 
Leg” Smith amputated 
his own leg with a 
hunting knife and 
resorted to Indian 
remedies instead 
of cauterizing. 
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SURVIVAL SKILLS 



BOW¬ 

DRILLING 

TRICKS 


Try the cup-notch method to maximize 
your fire-starting in rough conditions 


BY SAM FORTI 



F ire is the ultimate tool. With it, we 
have hardened our digging sticks, 
cooked our food, forged our tools 
and warmed our hearths. It lives in our 
engines, gas stoves, furnaces and lighters. 
It’s a digestive enzyme in the hot maw 
of industry. Fire opened the night to our 
ancestors and has been a witness to the 
unfolding human story. 

The ability to make and use fire is 
as practical as it is enchanting, and for 
anyone who spends a significant amount 
of time in wild places, it’s a good idea to 
have lots of tricks in your mental toolbox. 
In that spirit, I give you the cup notch. 

The cup notch is made by connecting a 
deep hole (the cup) in your hearth board 
to your spindle hole via a connecting 
notch that I refer to as the “coal chute.” 

As dust builds up from 
your spindle, it will 
slide down the chute 
and collect in the lower 
cup, where it can form 
into a coal. This alter¬ 
native style of notch is 
a great way to protect 
your coal from less- 
than-ideal conditions. 

If you’re spinning fire 
on wet ground, in snow, 
wind or rain, then this 
may be the answer to your bow-drill woes. 

The cup notch is awesome, but it can’t 
totally replace the classic side-style notch. 
If you are new to the bow drill, then tuck 
this information into the back of your 
mind. The cup notch has many strengths 
but carving one demands a little more 


After forming two “cups” in your 
hearth board, it’s time to connect 
them with a small “coal chute.” 


energy and attention to detail. 
That being said, it’s worth the 
extra effort in certain conditions. 
Once you start your first cup 
notch, you can link all your sub¬ 
sequent holes into a long chain of cups, 
minimizing your carving needs. 


Connecting Cups 

To start, use your spindle to burn in 
a hole towards the end of your hearth 
board. This hole will act as your first cup 


and should be about 1/4 to 1/2 inches 
deep. Next, take your spindle and place it 
approximately 1/8 inches away from the 
cup you just made. Make sure that both 
holes are parallel with the long side of 
your hearth board. 

Press the spindle into the hearth 
board to mark the center of your next 
hole and use a knife to carve out a start¬ 
ing place for the spindle. Burn in a shal¬ 
low hole as wide as your spindle. If you 
set everything up correctly, there will be 
a very thin wall of wood between the cup 
and your spindle hole. It’s very important 
that the two holes are as close together 
as possible without actually overlapping. 
Overlapping holes will allow your spindle 
to slip easily, potentially crushing the 
coal in the adjacent cup. 

Now you’ll need to carve your coal 
chute. Start by carving out roughly a third 
of the wall between the two holes. This 
doorway should be wide without creating 
a pathway for your spindle to slip. Carve 
the floor of the coal chute down to the 
level of your spindle hole with a slight 
downward angle into your cup. Make sure 
the walls and floor of the coal chute are 
smooth. At this point, you’re ready to spin! 

Bring The Heat 

Use your regular bow-drill technique. If 
everything is carved correctly and your 
technique is good, hot dust will quickly 
move through the coal chute and col¬ 
lect in the cup, hopefully producing a 
monster coal. Periodically, you’ll need 
to re-carve the coal chute to meet the 
floor of your spindle hole. When your 
spindle hole is used up, it will become 
your next cup, eventually creating a 
chain of cup notches all the way along 
your hearth board. 

The cup notch is an awesome addi¬ 
tion to your mental fire-starter kit. In 
times of bad weather, it will give your 
coal better protection than a side notch, 
and the ability to link all your notches 
together reduces some of the overall 
carving work. In my experience, the 
coals generated by this method are 
often huge. The cup notch is quickly 
becoming a new favorite for me. It’s a 
trick that could save your life or at least 
impress your friends. ★ 
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Forget a lighter? 
The bow-drilling 
technique is a 
great way to start 
a fire in the wild, 
and the cup- 
notch method is 
more effective in 
wetter conditions, 
allowing you to 
chain several cups 
as the spindle 
holes wear out 
(top left). 
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T here’s something about hunt¬ 
ing with a single-shot rifle. 

It just brings out the best in 
marksmanship. One good shot was good 
enough for longhunters, mountain men, 
pioneers and soldiers through the late 
1800s. Even after repeating rifles became 
the norm, hunters and trappers kept 
the single-shot market alive. Due to the 
economics through the Great Depression, 
many woodsmen couldn’t afford repeat¬ 
ing rifles or a large supply of ammo to 
feed them. Besides, most woodsmen were 
excellent shots and didn’t feel the need 


to shoot quickly multiple times. Besides, 
there’s a certain amount of pride in mak¬ 
ing one good shot count. 

I grew up on a homestead where our 
only rifle was a single-shot Remington 
Model 33. We used the little .22 for 
everything from dispatching foxes threat¬ 
ening our chickens to killing hogs to feed 
the family. Money was in short supply, 
and when it came to squirrel hunting, my 
dad expected a squirrel for the dinner pot 
with every shot fired. That early training 
made me a single-shot fan to this day. 
During my long outdoor career, I’ve been 


blessed with hunting big game in many 
countries, and various single-shot rifles 
have been my rifles of choice. 

So when Winchester recently intro¬ 
duced the new .350 Legend, a cartridge 
designed primarily for the AR platform, 
my first thought was, “This just might be 
an interesting short-range, single-shot 
rifle cartridge for hunting in tight cover.” 

-^-The .350 Legend 

When Winchester introduced the .350 
Legend, it became the hot new cartridge 
of 2019. It was designed primarily to offer 
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Henry jumps 
into the .350 Legend fray 
to create a versatile 
hunting solution 


BY J. WAYNE FEARS 




a centerfire AR option for deer hunters 
who live in states that only allow deer 
hunting with straight-walled cartridges 
like the .375 Winchester, .444 Marlin, 

.450 Bushmaster and .45-70 Government. 

The .350 Legend is also an economical 
option for ammo companies that load .223 
Remington cartridges, thus it costs less 
for consumers to purchase. The straight- 
walled case, which is 1.71 inches long, is 
very similar to a .223 case, so it requires 
only a few changes for an ammo company 
to make it on the same equipment. 

As of this writing, Federal, Hornady 


and Winchester are producing several 
different loads for the .350 Legend. 
Federal has 160-grain Fusion and 180- 
grain Non-Typical and Power-Shok 
loads, while Hornady offers 165-grain 
Custom FTX and 170-grain American 
Whitetail rounds. Winchester offers 
five different loads, including 145-grain 
FMJs, 150-grain Deer Season XPs, 160- 
grain Power Max Bonded rounds, 180- 
grain Super-X Power-Points and 265- 
grain Super Suppressed subsonic rounds. 

According to published ballistics, 
most of the .350 Legend loads have a 


muzzle velocity in the 2,100- to 2,200-fps 
range. The data also shows an average of 
1,525 foot-pounds of energy (fpe) at 50 
yards, 1,280 fpe at 100 yards and 900 fpe 
at 200 yards. With the heavier hunting 
bullets, this puts the .350 Legend in the 
killing range of thick-skinned feral hogs 
and black bear out to 100 yards and thin- 
skinned deer out to about 200 yards. For 
those who consider 1,000 fpe necessary 
to cleanly kill big-bodied rutting bucks, 
the .350 Legend is a 150-yard cartridge 
from a rifle with a barrel at least 20 inch¬ 
es long. This puts the .350 Legend into 
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SINGLE-SHOT LEGEND 



hammer, which can’t touch the firing 
pin unless the trigger is deliberately 
pulled. There’s no other external safety. 

The blued, 22-inch barrel comes 
with a brass bead front sight as well 
as an adjustable folding-leaf-style rear 
sight. The barrel is also drilled and 
tapped so it’s easy to install a scope. 

The furniture is made from choice 
American walnut, and you’ll find checker¬ 
ing along the forend and pistol grip. The 
stock is also equipped with a solid rubber 
recoil pad, and Henry has wisely included 


Shooting from a Caldwell Lead Sled, 
the Henry Single Shot consistently 
produced tight groups at 100 yards. 


the short-range brush gun category. Now 
all I needed was a compact single-shot 
rifle in the caliber. 

-^-Henry’s Take 

Finding a high-quality single-shot rifle in 
.350 Legend presented a challenge, partly 
because there are very few single-shot cen- 
terfire hunting rifles offered today. Also, the 
cartridge is so new that no company had a 
single-shot rifle in that caliber available. 

For some time, I had wanted to try 
one of Henry Repeating Arms’ Single Shot 
rifles, and during a call with the company’s 
president, Anthony Imperato, I learned 


that the com¬ 
pany was 
working on 
adding the .350 Legend to its Single Shot 
lineup. Thankfully, he agreed to send me a 
pre-production rifle to test for this article. 

The Henry Single Shot is a top-notch 
American-made rifle, yet it’s simple in 
design with just a few components, so 
there’s little chance of a malfunction. 

The steel receiver has a beautiful blued 
finish (brass-finished receivers are avail¬ 
able for a few of the other chamberings), 
and the gun uses a non-ejector case 
extractor. To break the action open, you 
simply pivot a tang-mounted lever to 
the left or right, so it’s essentially ambi¬ 
dextrous. Then there’s the rebounding 


sling swivel studs at the front and rear. 
Overall, the Single Shot is rugged and 
compact—important traits for hunting in 
thick cover—with an overall length of just 
37.5 inches. It weighs 7 pounds unloaded. 

Of course, I needed a few acces¬ 
sories to get the rifle ready for hunting. 
To install a scope, I first added one of 
Henry’s EGW Picatinny rail mounts. I 
ended up choosing a Nikon 3-9x40mm 
Buckmasters II scope set up in Weaver 
Quad Lock rings. Due to the rifle’s ham¬ 
mer, you’ll need high rings, but even 
then, the Nikon still left little room 
for me to reach the hammer spur, so I 
attached a GrovTec hammer extension. 
This addition made cocking and uncock¬ 
ing the hammer quick and easy. 
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-4" Range Time 

All of the range testing was done at 100 
yards. Since Winchester developed the 
.350 Legend cartridge, I thought it made 
since to sight in with Winchester’s 180- 
grain Power-Point load. I had also scoured 
a variety of published trajec¬ 
tory tables and found that 
sighting in 2 inches high at 
100 yards would put a shot 
cleanly in the vitals at 200 
yards. And shooting from a 
Caldwell Lead Sled rifle rest, 
it took very few rounds to 
get the Henry and Nikon 
zeroed, and my three-shot 
groups with that Winchester 
load averaged 1.8 inches. 

With the rifle sighted 
in, I began to test all of 
the hunting loads I had on 


The Henry Single Shot is very easy to 
customize,operate and take down for 
cleaning and maintenance. 


hand, shooting several five-shot groups at 
100 yards using the Lead Sled for support. 
The Winchester 180-grain Power-Points 
had an average group size of 1.4 inches, 
and the Federal 180-grain Power-Shoks 
consistently produced 1-inch groups. The 
Hornady 170-grain American Whitetail 
groups were all under an inch, with the 


Since I like to carry extra ammo on 
the stocks of my rifles, I slipped an elastic 
GrovTec cartridge holder over the Single 
Shot’s buttstock. Finally, an Uncle Mike’s 
camo sling rounded out the items neces¬ 
sary to get the rifle ready for the field. 






( SPECIFICATIONS ) 


HENRY SINGLE SHOT 


► 

► 

► 

► 



Caliber: .350 Legend • Barrel: 22 inches • OA Length: 37.5 inches • Weight: 7 pounds (empty) 
Stock: American walnut • Action: Break • Finish: Blued 
Sights: Brass bead front, adjustable rear 
Capacity: 1 • MSRP: $510 
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SINGLE-SHOT LEGEND 



dally when you consider that the .350 
Legend still has 900 fpe at that distance. 
For larger whitetail deer, I’d feel more 
confident with 1,000 fpe. That being said, 
it is my opinion that this cartridge is a 
short-range, 150-yard-maximum hunt¬ 
ing cartridge when hunting larger rutting 


bucks. For black bears and feral hogs, it 
should get the job done nicely within 100 
yards, where most shots are taken. 

My range time with the Henry Single 
Shot was also perfect, with one small 
exception: I’d like the trigger to be a little 
lighter. According to my Lyman trigger pull 
gauge, my test rifle had a trigger pull of 
7.4 pounds. To me, a 3- to 4-pound trigger 
pull would be more desirable for accurate 
shooting under hunting conditions. 

More importantly, however, the .350 
Legend’s recoil in the Henry was noticeably 
lighter than the .45-70 or .450 Bushmaster, 
and the report seemed milder. 

After many hours of 
range testing, it was a 
pleasure to field-strip the 
rifle for cleaning. The 
process is quite simple. 
With the chamber empty, 
break the rifle open and 
remove the pivot pin by 
tapping it out from either 
the right or left side with 
a 3/8-inch brass rod. 

Then remove the barrel 
assembly from the receiv¬ 
er. Resist the temptation 
to unscrew the forearm. 
The rifle breaks into three 
parts for easy cleaning. 

For those states that 
require straight-walled 
cases for deer hunting 
with a rifle, the .350 
Legend is a very good 
option for shorter rang¬ 
es, especially if you want 
to hunt with a single¬ 
shot rifle. For those of us 
who hunt whitetails, wild hogs and black 
bears where the range is short, the Henry 
Single Shot in .350 Legend is an excellent 
choice. The recoil is light, the report is 
mild, and ammunition costs about the 
same as .223 Remington ammo. For more 
information, visit henryusa.com. 


The Henry Single Shot in 
.350 Legend certainly has 
the power and accuracy for 
hunting, as the rifle proved 
during the author’s testing. 


best being 0.81 inches. 

Finally, the Federal 180- 
grain Non-Typical rounds 
had a group average of 
0.98 inches. It was obvious 
that the Henry liked the 
heavier bullets, and the 
Hornady 170-grain ammo 
was the standout. 

To further test that 
170-grain load, I set up a 
life-sized black bear tar¬ 
get at 100 yards and shot 
another group from some 
hunting sticks. While the 
group opened up a little to 2 inches, the 
shots were consistently in the vitals. 


^-The Verdict 

The Henry Single Shot is certainly accu¬ 
rate enough to make it a serious midsize 
game rifle out to about 200 yards, espe- 



% % For black bears and feral hogs, it should get the 

job done nicely within ioo yards, where most shots are taken.” 
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T his year, gun-makers seem to be 

stepping out of their comfort zones 
and trying new things. Bolt-action 
rifles are that new stomping ground for 
many, and we see that trend continue with 
Escort, a Turkish manufacturer. While the 
company is best known for its array of 
affordable shotguns, this year it branched 
out with a familiar-looking rimfire rifle. 

While the design isn’t particularly 
unique—and some might even argue 
that it’s “CZ-esque”—the major aspect 
that separates it from the Czech rifle is 
the price tag. The Escort .22 LR can be 


found at your local gun shop for around 
$195, and this alone was enough for me 
to want to take a closer look. 

> First Impressions 

Yes, the new .22 LR is simply called the 
“Escort .22 LR.” Call me crazy, but that’s 
a terrific way to smack a Google search 
right in the mouth. Aside from the name, 
Escort kept the stock options simple 
as well. This budget blaster is available 
with either a traditional Turkish walnut 
stock or a sleek synthetic model. While 
I’m a sucker for pretty wood, a sub-$200 


firearm has “workhorse” written all over 
it. Once I’ve assigned it as such, a plastic 
stock is always the best choice, as it can 
take more abuse and doesn’t mind the 
rain as much as wood does. 

At my gun shop, the staff made some 
comments about the gun’s looks, and I 
couldn’t disagree. The Escort looks a bit 
awkward. But when I picked it up, the 
shape and style quickly made sense, as 
the rifle is exceptionally well balanced. 
The stock also has mild texturing on the 
forend and pistol grip, which is a great 
choice. You don’t need a lot of traction to 
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BUDGET RIMFIRE 


To measure the rifle’s capabilities, the author added a Tract 22 Fire scope 
and a Magpul bipod. The threaded muzzle just begs for a suppressor. 


control the .22 LR’s recoil, and anything 
more aggressive would likely cause irrita¬ 
tion or get in the way. 

You’ll also find a ventilated rub¬ 
ber recoil pad at the rear, which is a 
nice touch just to keep the gun on your 
shoulder while firing. The stock also has 
a small storage slot near the toe for a 
second magazine, making the Escort a 
squirrel hunter’s dream. On more than 


one occasion, I’ve spent a full magazine 
chasing a tree rat from limb to limb. 

The chrome-finished, 24.8-inch barrel 
is just begging for a sound suppressor due 
to its l/2x28-tpi muzzle threading, and as 
I opened the action to check the chamber, 
I was thoroughly impressed with how 
smoothly the bolt cycled. Even though 
it was built for economy, the Escort still 
appeared to have undergone a bit of polish¬ 
ing. Even the magazine followers and the 
chamber had a bright sheen to them, which 
is always a good sign when you’re attempt¬ 
ing to judge a gun’s overall quality on looks. 

The safety is also a familiar design that 
works on a “pull to fire” system. While 
this isn’t exactly intuitive, it ensures that 


you don’t accidentally deactivate it before 
you’re ready to fire. As a lefty, I was able to 
actuate the safety with my thumb very eas¬ 
ily, and righties should have no problem 
doing the same with their trigger fingers. 

After some practice putting the safety 
on and taking it off, I dry-fired the Escort 
and realized that the trigger was very 
smooth. For less than $200, you would 
expect it to be full of grit and hard as a 
rock. It’s almost as if it were a two-stage 


configuration with more of a rolling break 
to it. I hate to say that it was creepy, but 
some people might describe it that way. It 
had more overtravel than I would like, but 
time would tell if it was enough to matter. 
Regardless of how you feel about these 
aspects, the average pull weight was ridic¬ 
ulously light at just 2.75 pounds. Another 
pleasant surprise was the trigger’s adjust¬ 
ability, allowing you to tweak the weight 
to exactly how you want it to break. 


( SPECIFICATIONS j 


ESCORT .22 LR 


► Caliber: .22 LR • Barrel: 24.8 inches • OA Length: 43.5 inches • Weight; 6.1-6.3 pounds (empty) 

► Stock: Synthetic or walnut • Action; Bolt * Sights: None 

► Finish: Matte black * Capacity: 5+1,10+1 

► MSRP: $195 
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Of course, observations will never 
compare to taking it to the range for a 
thorough evaluation, so it was time to add 
some accessories. The forend has a short 
Picatinny rail on the bottom, near the 
muzzle, so I installed a Magpul bipod for 
support and the tilt and pan capabilities. 

I like this bipod because it’s lightweight, 
durable and just plain clean. For an optic, 
I went with a Tract 4-12x40mm 22 Fire 
scope with a BDC reticle. I’m a fan of this 
optic because, with Tract’s free software, 
you can select from over a dozen different 
.22 LR rounds and get a firing solution 
for any reasonable distance within sec¬ 
onds. I also like that the knobs are labeled 
for 50-yard engagements, which are typi¬ 
cal in rimfire applications. 

Sadly, instead of a Picatinny rail on 
top, the Escort’s receiver is grooved for 
11mm scope mounts, so I had to resort 
to a pair of “Chinesium” rings that were 
basically made of pot metal to install 
the scope. My hardware drawer is full of 
high-end rings from brands like Warne 
and Weaver, but they’re all built for 
Picatinny rails. However, once I had the 
Tract scope in place, I did appreciate the 
bolt handle’s unique shape, which allows 
it to clear a scope bell without having to 
use elevated rings. This allows you to keep 
a natural, comfortable cheekweld. 

> Trigger Time 

Early spring on eastern Long Island usu¬ 
ally spells out windy conditions, and 
my range day was no exception. I had a 
12-mph wind blowing from left to right, 
and unfortunately, I just had to deal with 
it. After deploying the bipod, I set out a 
variety of ammunition and got to work. 
That day, I had ammo from Browning, 
CCI and Winchester. Whenever I test a 
.22 LR, I like to bring out a few different 
options, as one is almost always likely to 
perform better in any given gun. In other 
words, there’s no way of telling which 
one is “the good stuff” based on previ¬ 
ous performance. Also, given that this is 
a budget rifle, I limited the test rounds 
to everyday options and saved the pricier 
Eley and SK ammo for another project. 

After zeroing in, I shot five 5-shot 
groups with each of the three loads, 



The Escort created tight groups with 
all of the test ammo, and it’s worth 
mentioning that a spare magazine can 
be stored in the bottom of the stock. 


and the rifle’s accuracy was 
impressive, to say the least. 

Even with a bit of wind- 
related error, nearly every 
group that I shot was inside 
of 1 inch. The best group 
of the day went to CCI and 
measured just 0.47 inches. 

However, while they fed and 
fired well, I had some trouble 
extracting unfired rounds. A tight 
chamber isn’t a bad thing, though; it’s a 
necessary evil for this type of accuracy 
and usually limited to guns with a much 
higher price tag. 

Overall, the live-fire testing was very 
successful, but I did have a few follower 
failures with the 10-round magazine. I 
have full confidence that this will likely 
break in, which is typical with plastic- 
body magazines, especially when they’re 
feeding rimmed rounds. That being said, 
the five-round magazine worked just fine, 
and I kept with it for the rest of the day. 

As the wind died off in the afternoon 
sunshine, I relived my days of small-bore 
silhouette competition by working on 
my 100-yard off-hand shooting. The bal¬ 


ance and light weight of the Escort .22 LR 
made it incredibly steady, and lord knows 
how many rounds I put onto the tiny 
swinging target we have downrange. 

When it comes to evaluating a low- 
priced gun, it isn’t hard to write a favor¬ 
able review, as most companies can 
make something that goes bang for less 
than $200. However, to do so accurately 
with standard ammunition takes quite a 
bit of skill in both machining and eco¬ 
nomics. Together, these qualities make 
this new rimfire stand out in the sea of 
available options today. Escort’s new 
rifle certainly exceeded my expectations. 
Get it on the range and it will surprise 
you, too. For more information, visit 
escortshotgunsusa.com. 'A 


f PERFORMANCE | 


ESCORT .22 LR 


LOAD ACCURACY 

► Browning 40 BPR 0.97 

► CCI 40 Clean-22 0.47 

► Winchester 40 Wildcat 0.83 

Bullet weight measured in grains and accuracy 
in inches for best five-shot groups at 50 yards. 
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Brand-new pistols 
and rifles making 
waves this year 

BY GORDON D. SMITH 

The annual Shooting, 
Hunting, Outdoor Trade 
(SHOT) Show in Las Vegas 
is a chance for over 2,000 
manufacturers and exhibi¬ 
tors to showcase their lat¬ 
est and greatest guns, gear, 
ammo and more. It’s the 
largest trade show of its kind 
in the world, covering 16 
acres of space with attendees 
and buyers coming from 115 
countries around the world. 

In the air rifle category, 
the big-bore trend contin¬ 
ues, with several companies 
announcing .50-caliber 
models. Several have also 
introduced exciting arrow¬ 
firing airguns to satisfy 
demand from hunters who 
live in states that allow them. 
More and more are coming 
online every year, so let’s 
check them out. 


AirForce Airguns 
HMlOOOx Chassis Rifle 

Part of the RAW lineup, this 7.8-pound rifle 
offers lots of adjustability and is built for 
precision shooting. It features parts made 
by veteran-owned American Built Arms 
Company and will accept aftermarket AR-15 
furniture and M-LOK accessories. Available 
in .22 and .25 calibers, the Chassis can also 
be purchased as an upgrade for existing 
HM1000 receivers, (airforceairguns.com) 

AirForce Airguns 
TalonP 

New for 2020, the .25-caliber TalonP 
carbine is compact and powerful with 
a Lothar-Walther barrel, an adjustable/ 
removable shoulder stock and a remov¬ 
able sound moderator derived from the 
LSS big-bore line. Developing up to 50 
fpe, this makes for a perfect backpack 
gun. (airforceairguns.com) 


AirForce Airguns 
Texan 

Billed as the most powerful production air 
rifle, the new Texan .50-CF from AirForce 
Airguns features an unshrouded Lothar- 
Walther barrel, the new TX2 valve system 
and a 3,625-psi carbon-fiber tank. This 
combination yields over 800 foot-pounds of 
energy (fpe)! There’s also a pressure-relief 
device, a low-effort side-cocking lever and a 
two-stage trigger, (airforceairguns.com) 

Air Venturi MIA 

Air Venturi’s partnership with Springfield 
Armory has led to the introduction of the 
new MIA. This great-looking replica, based 
on a spring-piston system, is easy to cock 
thanks to a hidden underlever, and it’ll drive 
.177-caliber pellets to 1,000 feet per second 
(fps). The unique sliding breech system also 
provides a generous amount of room for 
loading pellets, (airventuri.com) 
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Air Venturi 
Seneca Eagle Claw 

A new PCP offering from Air Venturi is the 
Seneca Eagle Claw, which is available in 
.22 or .25 caliber. This lever-action design 
sports a Monte-Carlo-style stock made from 
Indonesian walnut with a checkered wrist and 
forend as well as a rubber recoil pad. The 20.5- 
inch barrel is shrouded, and the power level 
is adjustable. A carbine-length version is also 
available, (airventuri.com/pyramydair.com) 

Barra 1866 
Cowboy Series 

A new startup company that took over rights 
to Bear River airguns, Barras new multi¬ 
pump BB/pellet rifle resembles the Winchester 
Model 1866, including the octagonal barrel. 
The inner barrel is a 20-inch, rifled steel tube, 
and the pump handle is made of durable cast 
iron. Ten pumps can launch lead pellets up to 
800 fps. (barraairguns.com) 


Barra Schofield 

Barra has also released a 5-inch-barreled rep¬ 
lica of the S&W Schofield revolver. This break- 
action, C02-powered revolver comes with 
either a nickel or antiqued finish. It includes 
six individual cartridges that can hold pellets 
or BBs. How cool is that? (barrairguns.com) 

Benjamin Marauder 

Benjamin revealed a new semi-auto version 
of the Marauder in .22 caliber. A flagship of 
the Benjamin PCP line for the past 10 years, 
this model uses a charging handle rather than 
a bolt action. The onboard reservoir provides 
60 full-power shots at 950 fps from a single 
fill. The trigger was also modified for a light¬ 
er, crisper feel in semi-auto, (crosman.com) 

Benjamin Turkish 
Walnut Series 

The Benjamin lineup now includes three 
side-lever PCP air rifles with handsome 


Turkish walnut stocks. Each is a multi¬ 
shot airgun running off a 3,000-psi res¬ 
ervoir. The Cayden and Kratos are more 
traditional in design and layout, while the 
Akela is a bullpup. They’re all available in 
.22 caliber while the Kratos also comes in 
.25 caliber, (crosman.com) 

Brocock XR Series 

Brocock announced its new XR series of 
powerful side-lever PCPs set to replace 
the current Bantam, Commander HR and 
ConceptLite series. Designed to be modu¬ 
lar, each accepts parts from others in the 
line as well as AR-15 accessories, and a new 
hammer design ensures shot-to-shot con¬ 
sistency. The Brocock XR and Sniper XR 
are semi-bullpup designs offering improved 
handling. The Concept XR and Commander 
XR feature adjustable stocks. There is also 
a 26-inch-long Mini XR that will appeal to 
backpackers, (airgunsofarizona.com) 
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HOT NEW AIRGUNS 



Crosman Full Auto R1 

As its name implies, the new R1 from 
Crosman is a full-auto, BB-firing replica 
of an M4-style carbine in coyote tan. It’s 
powered by two CO 2 cartridges housed 
along with 25 BBs in the drop-free maga¬ 
zine, and it fires at an unbelievable 1,400 
rpm! The R1 also has a six-position- 
adjustable stock and quad-rail forend, 
plus a red-dot sight, (crosman.com) 

Daisy Winchester 
Model 12 

In an interesting twist for 2020, Daisy 
is now producing a licensed copy of 
the Winchester Model 12 shotgun 
as a pump-action BB rifle. Sized for 
youth, this model would be excellent 
for training a youngster in safety and 
marksmanship. Rated for a velocity of 
350 fps, the rifle holds 250 BBs in its 
reservoir, (daisy.com) 


Daystate Delta Wolf 

Daystate, now in its 40th year of manu¬ 
facturing top-quality PCP airguns, has a 
new tactical bullpup called the Delta Wolf 
with a number of patented technologies. 
First off, it’s a multi-caliber rifle that 
allows you to easily switch out the bar¬ 
rel, and it uses new Advanced Velocity 
Technology (AVT) with a touchscreen 
display. There are factory-set power pro¬ 
files for each caliber. The Delta Wolf is 
also modular with a large-capacity maga¬ 
zine, Huma-Air regulation and Bluetooth 
connectivity, (daystate.com) 

Gamo Swarm 
Magnum Gen2 

The Swarm Magnum Gen2 is the next 
step in Gamo’s magazine-fed, multi¬ 
shot, break-barrel rifle series. This new 
version has a horizontal magazine, pro¬ 
viding consistent pellet insertion into 


the breech to improve accuracy. The 
lowered magazine housing also allows 
for fiber-optic open sights to be used. 
The rifle is available in .177 and .22 
calibers with velocity ratings of 1,300 fps 
and 1,650 fps, respectively. It also comes 
with a 3-9x40mm scope, (gamousa.com) 

Hatsan Harpoon 

Hatsan has jumped into the arrow-firing 
arena with the brand-new Harpoon. 
Shooting a 20-inch crossbow bolt at a 
blazing 600 fps, it yields around 325 
fpe—more than enough energy for big- 
game hunting. A bullpup design, there is 
an onboard 500cc reservoir, giving up to 
10 full-power shots, (hatsanusa.com) 

Hatsan Hydra Q.E 

The Hydra QE is a multi-caliber PCP rifle 
that uses Hatsan s Versa-Cal Technology, 
a swappable barrel/receiver system that 


V 
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allows for an arrow-firing module as well 
as .177-, .22- and .25-caliber modules. 

Each of the pellet-firing modules sports 
Quiet Energy (QE) sound suppression. To 
switch barrels, simply turn a knurled knob 
at the rear of the receiver to release the one 
installed in the beautiful Turkish walnut 
stock. An additional benefit with this sys¬ 
tem is that scopes can remain mounted and 
zeroed, (hatsanusa.com) 

Hatsan PileDriver 

Hatsan’s first .50-caliber model, the 
PileDriver, is a PCP bullpup capable of 
generating six full-power shots of 800 fpe 
from a 4,350-psi fill. The rifle also has a 
new hammer designed for easy side cock¬ 
ing. The 33-inch barrel isn’t shrouded, so 
you can use sabot rounds—just keep ear 
protection handy! Finally, the PileDriver is 
also available in .45 caliber, which devel¬ 
ops 700 fpe. (hatsanusa.com) 


Stoeger XM1 

Stoeger’s first PCP air rifle, the bolt- 
action XM1 has a distinctive synthetic 
thumbhole stock that is easy to customize 
with included spacers. It’s fed by a rotary 
magazine and is regulated so the onboard 
2,900-psi reservoir can power up to 50 
shots per full charge. Available in .177 or 
.22, the base model is housed in a black 
synthetic stock. A suppressed Realtree 
camo version is also available and includes 
a 4x32mm scope, (stoegerairguns.com) 

Umarex Air Javelin 

Small-game hunters or target shooters will 
like the Airjavelin, a CC> 2 -powered arrow 
launcher. Using a disposable 88-gram 
CO 2 tank, it launches 170-grain carbon- 
fiber arrows at 300 fps, providing 34 fpe. 
Sporting an adjustable buttstock, it also 
features a long Picatinny rail and M-LOK 
slots on the sides, (umarexusa.com) 


Umarex Air Saber 

The AirSaber is a bolt-action PCP 
design that shoots 350-grain carbon- 
fiber arrows at 450 fps to deliver 165 
fpe. Up to 25 shots are possible from a 
3,625-psi charge. Suitable for big-game 
hunting, the AirSaber has an ergonomic 
synthetic stock, and Umarex includes an 
Axeon 4x32mm scope with a custom Air 
Archery reticle to help you get on target 
easily, (umarexusa.com) 

Walther Reign UXT 

New in PCPs, the Walther Reign UXT is 
a bullpup design made in Germany with 
side-lever cocking. Available in .22 caliber, 
it is internally regulated for shot consis¬ 
tency, easily switchable from right- to 
left-hand configuration, and has a fully 
shrouded barrel. The trigger is rated for 
a 3-pound pull, and RWS Hobby pellets 
travel at 1,000 fps. (umarexusa.com) & 
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For plinking and pest control, this Rough Rider carbine is the 
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mostly irrelevant. Most pundits agree that 
this was mainly due to the barrel/cy finder 
gap on revolvers, which spews hot gases 
and lead particles when the firearm is dis¬ 
charged. Thus, the shooter cannot hold a 
revolving rifle like a conventional rifle 
for fear of 
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■F The Rancher 
harkens back to 
early revolving rifles 
with a long barret and a 
handsome walnut stock. 
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R evolving rifles and carbines have 
existed for quite some time. In 
fact, one of Samuel Colt's early 
products was a revolving rifle. Its added 
firepower resulted in some military usage 
during the Seminole Wars in Florida and 
the American Civil War. Other gun-makers 
developed revolving-cylinder or turret 
rifles during the cap and ball era, but once 
self-contained metallic cartridges made 
their appearance—alon g with 
cartridge-feeding maga¬ 
zines—revolving irtjR JLWRJ ' L ^ 

rifles became 
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perfect choice 


BY WILLIAM BELL * JORDAN BELL 


PHOTOS 


block safety integrated into the left-side 
recoil shield. Ln the “up” position, it pre¬ 
vents the hammer from contacting the 
frame-mo tinted firing pin. Swiveled hack 
and down, a red dot is exposed, alerting 
the shooter that the safety is off. 


which has an 


a small brass bead, and it’s mount¬ 
ed in a dovetail. The adjustable 
semi-buckhom rear sight is also 
dovetailed into the barrel, and 
just forward of the rear sight base 
is a barrel ring with a sling swivel 
attached. The toe of the buttstock 
also has a sling swivel, and the rifle 
comes with a Hunter leather sling. AU 
in all, the carbine is very handy, and I 
loved toting it around the range. 


★ Rough & Ready 

I’d have to consider the Rancher a "knock¬ 
about” gun (although I’d hate to beat up 
the nice stock). It might find a place in 
the back window of the form pickup or 
maybe across the pommel of a saddle. It 
might prove handy for dispatching var¬ 
mints or pests, and could put a squirrel 
or cottontail in the pot. Then again, to 
me it looks like it might just be a really 
fun plinking gun. At any rate, I was going 
to do my best to find out by putting this 
interesting gun through its paces using a 
variety of cartridges and targets. 

Of course, the world was in the midst 
of the COV1D-19 pandemic while 1 was 
putting together this article, so 1 had to 


ing his or her support arm. However, 
revolving rifles and carbines have hung 
on and remain quite popular today. 

This brings us to Heritage Manufac¬ 
turing, which has been cranking out 
economical rimfire 


revolvers for many years. More 
recently, the company decided to expand 
its .22 LR Rough Rider lineup to include 
a carbine variant with a 16.13-inch barrel 
and a straight-wristed stock. The resulting 
Rough Rider Rancher has a lot to offer, as 
I learned at the range. 


★ Carbine Details 

Since the gun uses a fixed buttstock, the 
barrel was lengthened beyond 16 inches to 
avoid any NFA restrictions. The Rancher’s 
total overall length is 32 inches, and it 
weighs 4.12 pounds unloaded. 

Most of the metal components, includ¬ 
ing the barrel, ejector rod housing, six- 
round cylinder and frame, wear a black 
oxide finish for durability. The hammer, 
with its checkered spur, is left “in the 
white.” Then there’s the manual hammer- 


integral finger hook for enhanced control 
while firing, and on my test sample, the 
smooth-faced trigger had a dean 4.17- 
pound break with just a hint of overtravel. 

The stock is cut from solid, plain-grained 
walnut with a durable matte finish. The 
straight wrist features fine checkering that 
is so predse, with no border or overruns, 
that I’d say it’s done by a laser or machine 
process. The buttplate is black plastic with 
a rounded contour. It’s also fully checkered 
and exhibits Heritage’s crossed-revolvexs 
logo. It’s held in place by two Phillips-head 
screws. The wood-to-metal fit on my carbine 
was very good as well, and the overall fit 
and finish were great in my opinion. 

Finally, for greater accuracy down- 
range, the Rancher’s front sight blade has 
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ty figures, however, so I set up my Oehler 
Model 35P chronograph. I expected 
some decent speed with the Ranchers 
16.13-inch barrel, but as you can see 
in the included performance table, I 
was a little disappointed in that regard. 
The highest velocity came with the CCI 
rounds. None of the other loads broke 
the 1,000-fps barrier. I also occasionally 
felt some particle spray on my face and 
hands when shooting, but the barrel/ 
cylinder gap didn’t appear excessive, so 
I’m a bit perplexed at the results. It could 
be an oversized bore, but I didn’t slug the 
barrel, so this is only speculation. 

To measure the Rancher’s accuracy, I 
set up my HD targets at 25 yards and then 
settled into a shooting bench with a sand¬ 
bag for a rest. I fired three five-shot groups 
with each load, and I found that the front 
brass bead almost completely covered the 
9/X-ring of the target at 25 yards, so I did 
my best and only ended up raising the 
rear sight’s elevation by one notch. The 


The front sight has a brass 
bead for quick targeting, 
and Heritage has included 
a unique safety on the left¬ 
side recoil shield. 


really dig into my ammo 
locker to find .22 LR loads 
worth testing. The five 
different types I found 
from Armscor, CCI, 

Federal, Remington and 
Winchester run the gamut 
from casual shooting and 
target work to hunting 
and possibly even self- 
defense as a last resort. 

Along with punch¬ 
ing paper to measure 
the Rancher’s inherent 
accuracy, I also decided to 
take some reactive targets 
with me to the range to help me deter¬ 
mine the carbine’s reliability, handling 
characteristics and “fun factor.” I brought 
along a small resetting steel pepper pop¬ 
per, two revolving “gopher” spinner 
targets and a yellow polymer shooting 
ball. Each one can take a lot of abuse 


from multiple .22 LR impacts. And for 
the accuracy evaluation, I used 8.5-inch 
bullseye targets from HD Targets. They 
feature blaze-orange 9/X-rings, and bullet 
holes are accentuated with yellow “halos,” 
making them easy to see from a distance. 

My first task was getting some veloci¬ 


( SPECIFICATIONS j 



► Caliber: .22 LR • Barrel: 16.13 inches • OA Length: 32 inches 

► Weight: 4.12 pounds (empty) • Stock: Walnut • Action: SA 

► Sights: Brass bead front, adjustable rear • Finish: Black oxide 

► Capacity: 6 • MSRP: $297 
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The Rancher was very handy and easy to 
use off-hand, making it a perfect choice for 
reactive targets and small game. 

Arsmcor rounds produced the best group 
on the day at 2.19 inches, but the best 
average group size went to the CCI rounds 
at 2.24 inches. The largest group average 
was 3.04 inches, and most were around 2.5 
inches. Many of my groups were enlarged 
by a fifth-shot flyer. Of course, rimfire 
weapons can be picky with their ammo, 
so it’s always best to try out a few different 
brands in any new .22 LR firearm. 

For the reliability testing, I loaded the 
Rancher with a mixed bag of ammo and 
set my reactive targets on the ground at 
about 20 yards. Cognizant of that barrel/ 
cylinder gap, I used a two-handed hold 
with my support hand wrapped around 
my shooting hand. I also wrapped the 
sling around my forearm like you would 
with a traditional rifle on occasion. 

I didn’t have any issues spinning the 
gophers, bouncing the pepper popper or 
rolling the yellow ball with each bullet 
strike. I emptied several cylinders in this 
manner, and at no time did any malfunc¬ 
tion or stoppage occur. This was just 
what the Rancher was made for! 

★ The Verdict 

Overall, I was impressed with the Heritage 
Rough Rider Rancher. While the velocity 
and accuracy results weren’t exactly stellar, 

I had a ton of fun with my reactive targets 
and know the carbine has all that and 
more for practical uses in the field. No, it’s 



not a target gun. But it will handle small 
game and varmints at reasonable distances, 
and it’s definitely a fun plinker. With the 
leather sling attached, the Rancher is super 


handy. Like I said, it’s a great “knock¬ 
about” gun, and I don’t think anyone 
could scoff at the price tag. For more 
information, visit heritagemfg.com. "A 


[ PERFO RMANCE J 


HERITAGE ROUGH RIDER RANCHER 


► 

► 

► 

► 

► 



LOAD 

Armscor 36 HP 
CCI 32 Mini-Mag +V 
Federal 40 Gold Medal 
Remington 40 Golden Bullet 
Winchester 40 Super-X 


VELOCITY 

ACCURACY 

962 

2.19 

1,134 

2.24 

919 

2.23 

881 

2.21 

867 

2.87 


Bullet weight measured in grains, velocity in fps by chronograph 
and accuracy in inches for best five-shot groups at 25 yards. 
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LIVING HISTORY 



You only need a 
few materials to 
craft a traditional 
war bridle, pad 
saddle and travois 
like the rugged 
Plains Indians 
of the past. 


tf? - ' ~ : « T '! ' ¥ 
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lassic Style 


Recreating three pieces of horse tack 
to understand our forebears 



BY CODY ASSMANN 



O ne of the best ways to 

learn about history is by 
using the same gear and 
tools that people of the past used. 

For example, if you want to know 
how Stone Age people lived, try 
using a stone knife to process your 
next deer. Paleoindian people used 
stone for thousands of generations 
for the task, so using a stone knife 
today can give you a glimpse into 
one small piece of their lives. The 
more glimpses you gain, the more 
you’ll understand. To this end, I 
recently tried my hand at building 
some historical horse tack. 

It all started when I read My 
Sixty Years on the Plains: Trapping, 
Trading, and Indian Fighting by 
William Thomas Hamilton, a fron¬ 
tiersman who headed west as a child 
in 1842. During his life, he spent 
time with old mountain men, trav¬ 
eled the country and played his role 
in Manifest Destiny. 

As with everyone at the time, 
Hamilton traveled mostly on horse¬ 
back. At one point, he was riding 
with Sioux warriors when they pre¬ 
pared to attack a group of Pawnee. 
Hamilton writes, “I put a pad on 
my [horse]. These pads are made 
by filling two sacks with antelope 


hair. The sacks are generally made of 
buckskin.. .and rest on each side of 
the horse’s backbone, being sewed 
together on top with buckskin... 

They would be a curiosity in the East, 
but are light and elastic, and a horse 
feels no inconvenience from them 
and can travel twenty miles farther in 
a day than under a saddle.” 

Twenty miles farther? I wondered 
if that was really possible. Thus 
began my research down the road of 
historical horse tack. I read a variety 
of sources and was able to success¬ 
fully build three historically accurate 
pieces of tack. Fortunately, I was able 
to test them out as well. 

The War Bridle 

Unquestionably, the simplest 
piece of horse tack to recreate is the 
war bridle. This term simply denotes 
a horse bridle made using a strip of 
rawhide. Native American horse tribes 
who could not recreate steel bits gen¬ 
erally adopted war bridles, and while 
different tribes would’ve used many 
different styles, I chose to recreate one 
described by a Hidatsa elder. 

At the beginning of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, Gilbert Livingston Wilson inter¬ 
viewed Hidatsa elder Goodbird about 
his people’s history, and the latter 


even provided illustrations, which 
show up in Wilson’s book The Horse 
and the Dog in Hidatsa Culture. 

Wilson notes that the Hidatsa 
used many different variations of 
bridles. Some were good for racing, 
some for hunting and others for rid¬ 
ing partially broken horses. All of the 
designs use a strip of rawhide that 
passes through the horse’s mouth and 
squeezes the lower jaw. Having con¬ 
trol of the lower jaw gives the rider 
dominance. Although lacking steel in 
the horse’s mouth, the rider still has 
significant leverage and should use as 
soft a rein as the horse requires. 

For my reconstruction, I used a 
simple war bridle intended for rac¬ 
ing. To create it, I found the center 
of the rawhide and placed it behind 
the horse’s ears. Next, both strands 
passed through the horse’s mouth. 
Finally, on the bottom side of the 
jaw, the lengths were crossed again, 
this time opposite of the way they 
crossed in the mouth. When secured 
in this manner, the bridle is less likely 
to be spit out by the horse. 

In terms of performance, this bridle 
was adequate on a well-broken horse. 
As you might imagine, the horse was 
at first unaccustomed to the rawhide 
in his mouth, but after a while, he 
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RIDE IN CLASSIC STYLE 



A simple strand of rawhide rope is all you need to produce a war bridle for your horse. 


accepted it and responded sufficiently to 
the pressure. After a short ride in an open 
pasture, I felt that more time would be 
necessary before I had satisfactory control. 

The Pad Saddle 

As I mentioned, Hamilton’s book 
first got me wondering about the func¬ 
tionality of this simple saddle. While doing 


more research, I came across Dr. James 
Hanson’s Little Chiefs Gatherings, which 
showcases the Smithsonian’s Warren col¬ 
lection. Gouverneur Kemble Warren served 
in the U.S. military during the 1850s and 
compiled a collection of many items used 
by Plains tribes. One item that appears on 
page 67 of Hanson’s book is a Lakota pad 
saddle, which I decided to recreate. 



The pad saddle is basically two pieces 
of buckskin sewn together and then 
stuffed with material. It has an hour¬ 
glass shape and isn’t particularly large. 
According to Hanson, this saddle is 47 
centimeters long in the center and 54 cen¬ 
timeters on the outside edges. At the nar¬ 
rowest point, the saddle is just 27 centime¬ 
ters, and at its widest, it’s 38 centimeters. 
After tracing the outline on one side, I 
cut it out and then cut a mirror image on 
the other side. After this step, there wasn’t 
much material left over from my hide. In 
addition to the two hourglass shapes, I 
needed to cut several triangles and some 
fringing to adorn the saddle. 

Once the decorations were sewn on, 

I stitched all the way around the outside, 
using a whipstitch in most instances. There 
are two spots—the stuffing slots on each 
side—where you don’t sew the saddle dur¬ 
ing this initial phase. They’re later covered 
by two buckskin tabs measuring 9 centime¬ 
ters squared. I sewed one side permanently 
to the top of the saddle while the bottom 
side was left unsewn until after stuffing. 

After sewing around the edge, I needed 
to use buckskin and sew an ellipse in the 




Inspired by Dr. James 
Hanson’s Little Chiefs 
Gatherings, the author 
made his Lakota-style pad 
saddle from two pieces of 
buckskin that were stitched 
together and stuffed with 
grass for cushioning. 
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While lodgepole 
pine was preferred 
for travios back in 
the day, the author 
used ponderosa 
pine and cedar 
poles as the 
foundation for this 
project along with 
at least 40 feet of 
durable rawhide. 








center of the saddle 9 centimeters wide. 
This separates the saddle into two differ¬ 
ent pouches when stuffed. At this point, 
the saddle was ready for stuffing. 

It seems that there were a number of 
stuffing materials. Hamilton and Hanson 
both mentioned using antelope hair. In The 
Horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture, John C. 
Ewers notes that buffalo and deer hair were 
preferred for that culture, but grass could 
also be used. And since I was fresh out 
of antelope, deer and buffalo hair, I went 
with that option. After stuffing the saddle 
with grass, I simply sewed the stuffing slots 
closed, and it was almost ready to ride. 

Before riding, I needed the rigging to 
connect the saddle to the horse. The pad 
saddle featured in Hanson’s book used a 
piece of rawhide sewn into the harness 
leather and then attached to a cotton 
cinch. So, I followed this pattern. The 
rawhide portion is about 2 inches wide 
and goes over the saddle when attached. 
The harness portions extend about 18 
inches on either side of the rawhide. 

When pulled tight around the saddle and 
the horse, everything is secure. 

After taking an experimental ride, I 
found this saddle to be fairly comfortable. 
Without stirrups (though they could be 
attached), you’re doing little more than 
riding bareback. However, the saddle is 


extremely light and does create a bit of 
cushion between you and the horse. It also 
has the elastic nature described in the pri¬ 
mary sources, and I look forward to put¬ 
ting more miles on it in the future. 

The Travois 

The largest undertaking was build¬ 
ing an accurate travois. Travois were the 
flatbed trailers of the Great Plains and Rocky 
Mountain regions in history. Strapped to a 
horse or dog and dragged behind the ani¬ 
mal, travois were mostly used to transport 
people incapable of riding. To learn how to 
build one, I again turned to John C. Ewers’ 
The Horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture. 

Recreating a travois took only timber 
and at least 40 feet of rawhide. When 
selecting timber for travois, the Blackfoot 
preferred to use lodgepole pine. Unable 
to acquire that, I used some ponderosa 
pine and cedar from nearby sources. The 
main shafts were 15 feet long, and Ewers 
writes, “Usually the shafts were made a 
little longer than necessary to allow for 
shortening through wear at the base.” The 
two shafts were crossed near their tips and 
connected by a hitch made of “2 finger 
wide” rawhide. Next, a strap of rawhide “4 
fingers wide” was made where the travois 
passed over the horse’s back. This piece 
was wrapped around the pole using raw¬ 


hide lacing. Finally, two holes were made 
in the center of this piece to allow for the 
pole wrapping to pass through. 

Next, laying two stout beams trans¬ 
versely to the main shafts started the 
platform. Notches were chopped out for 
a snug fit, and the pieces were bound 
together using rawhide. After that, second¬ 
ary shafts were laid perpendicular on the 
bottom side of the platform and lashed 
with rawhide. Finally, I had to take my 
long rawhide rope and pass it through the 
center strap, then wrap it around the main 
shafts. Ewers notes that this wrapping 
played an important role in the construc¬ 
tion of the travois. My recreation lacks 
one final cinch that would loop under the 
horse’s belly and help secure the travois. 

When it came time for my horse to 
pull the travois, he handled it well, even 
when it was loaded. As with the war bri¬ 
dle, you would want to spend time getting 
your animal accustomed to the travois 
before embarking on a great adventure. 

Completing these projects was a 
rewarding experience. By building each 
piece of tack and putting it to use, I devel¬ 
oped a better appreciation for the lives 
of past people. I was also able to “live 
history” in a small way, and I’m looking 
forward to the next chance I get to mount 
up with my historic horse gear. 'A’ 
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High- Country 

HUNTING 
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M any hunters dream of hunt¬ 
ing out West at least once 
in their life. Whether you’re 
hunting deer, elk, moose, bear, sheep, 
goats or mountain lions, the lure of high 
peaks and abundant game is a siren call 
few can ignore. But your big hunt can 
quickly turn into the hunt from Hades if 
you aren’t prepared for the mishaps and 
hardships you’ll likely encounter. 

First of all, assuming your doctor has 
cleared you for the adventure, you might 
be gasping by the time you get to your 
campsite. No, you aren’t having a heart 
attack. Oxygen grows scarce starting at 
around 8,000 feet above sea level. Your 
body needs a few days to acclimate to 
the high country. Common complaints 
include headaches, diarrhea, vomiting, 
cramps, blurred vision, shortness of 
breath and difficulty sleeping. Those 
issues will only get worse the higher you 
climb as well. At 12,000 feet, my legs are 
as wobbly as a newborn colt’s. 

Your physician may give you a 
prescription to help with altitude, but 
the more common remedy is to arrive 
at camp a few days early and lounge 
around until you feel well enough to 
hunt. But that’s just the beginning. 

On Horseback 

My most memorable western hunts 
were on horseback. Horses can get 
you up steep slopes, across cold rush¬ 
ing streams and over logs, then bring 
you and your trophy back to camp at 
day’s end. Horses can also be the most 
stubborn, obstinate and troublesome 
animals on the planet. 

I have been kicked, bitten, tossed 
head-first into half-frozen water, pur¬ 
posely swept off my saddle by low- 
hanging branches, bucked off and even 
abandoned miles from camp. Horses 
have bolted when I wasn’t quite in the 
saddle, pulled a rodeo on me in the 
dead of night and eaten my lunch when 
my back was turned. Indeed, horses can 
sense a greenhorn and will take advan¬ 
tage of your lack of experience by giv¬ 
ing you a whole heap of trouble. 

But the No. 1 problem with horses 
is getting your body accustomed to 



Photos Courtesy USIQ/Shane Durrance 
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riding them. Unless you bring your own 
saddle, the first two or three days of the 
hunt can leave your knees, ankles, hips 
and tailbone aching beyond belief. You 
will be ripping muscles and twisting ten¬ 
dons because the saddle does not fit your 
rump and the stirrups are either too 
short or too long for your legs. 

My first bit of advice is to ride a 
horse a couple of hours a day for two or 
three weeks before beginning your west¬ 
ern adventure. This will help strengthen 
your joints and muscles. Then take the 
time to help the wrangler properly fit 
you to the saddle in camp. 

My second bit of advice is to never 
dismount and leave your rifle in the 
scabbard. More than one bone-headed 
horse has rolled back and forth over a 
hunter’s rifle, breaking the stock and 
knocking the scope off-kilter. 

My third bit of advice is to wear boots 
that you can easily slip into and out of 
the stirrups. You may have to roll uphill 
if the horse suddenly slips and slides 
downhill. Or your boot may get caught 
in the stirrup about the same time the 
horse decides it wants to sprint back to 
the corral and drag you along with him. 

Proper Optics o 

One of your biggest surprises while 
hunting out West will be the distances 
that guides and outfitters can spot 
game. Eastern hunters are used to see¬ 
ing whitetails at under 100 yards, but 
out West, experienced hunters often 
spot deer, elk, bears, sheep and other 



You’ll need a powerful set of binoculars to 
scan for animals at greater distances out 
West without straining your eyes. 


big-game critters out to a mile away or 
even farther with just their naked eyes. 

Nonetheless, you will be spending 
hours upon hours glassing canyons, 
open ridges, chutes, shadowy creek 
bottoms and grown-over clear-cuts 
for game. The constant strain on your 
eyes can ruin your hunt if you aren’t 
equipped with satisfactory optics. 

Under these conditions, a pair of 
quality, full-sized binoculars from 


Nikon, Vortex, Bushnell, Zeiss or 
Swarovski will suit you just fine. Avoid 
the inexpensive low-power minis and 
compacts, however. They do not have 
enough oomph to pick out game animals 
at great distances, and their low-quality 
glass can give you headaches after a mere 
half-hour of glassing. 

Shooting Angles 

Another surprise awaiting you is the 
very steep angle you might be required 
to shoot. A critter 250 yards away up 
a steep incline or down a precipitous 
slope might call for you to only compen¬ 
sate for 75 yards with your shot. Why? 
Because that’s the actual distance that 
gravity has a hold on your bullet. 

Most eastern riflemen sight their 
guns in 1 to 3 inches high at 100 yards 
for a western big-game hunt. But if you 
hold dead-on at a steep 250- or 300- 
yard incline, you will probably shoot 
over the animal’s back. 

Years ago, I had a shot at a nice black 
bear from a steep ridge overlooking the 
animal. My guess was a 225- to 250- 
yard shot, but my guide told me to only 
compensate for 50 yards! The incline 
was so steep that he and another hunter, 
a Dallas cop, had to hold onto my belt 
so I wouldn’t slide down the rocky 
slope. I did what I was told and drilled 
the bruin clean through the lungs. 

The moral of this story? When in doubt, 
aim low. But never, never second-guess 
your guide. If he or she advises you to hold 
for a 50-yard shot, do it. And good luck! 'A' 
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BEFORE YOU GO 


CAPTURING 
THE ROCKIES 


Alfred Jacob Miller lives on today thanks 

to his frontier masterpieces I by cody assmann 



Trappers at Sunrise 


Trapping Beaver 


Cavalcade 


T here’s something very spe¬ 
cial about a picture. At some 
point, we’ve all probably been 
ensnared by the family photo album dur¬ 
ing a holiday or some other visit. Browse 
through the old photos, and before long, 
you’ll find yourself transported back in 
time, remembering the people, adventures 
and feelings of days gone by. With pic¬ 
tures, we can show our kids and grandkids 
places they’ve never been and introduce 
them to family they’ve never known. 

The fact that we love pictures isn’t 
new. In fact, humans have been recording 
images ever since they created the first 
cave paintings. Historians love to look at 
old images to study the past; they’re great 


resources because they offer details that 
would otherwise have been forgotten. 
Each time period has its famous images, 
and the era of the Rocky Mountain 
trapper is no different. By far, the per¬ 
son most responsible for creating these 
images is Alfred Jacob Miller. 

Heading West 

The story of Alfred Jacob Miller’s paint¬ 
ings actually begins in Scotland with a 
nobleman named William Drummond 
Stewart. Stewart was an adventurous 
man who had been a soldier in his early 
life and traveled much of Europe. By the 
1830s, he had landed in America with a 
desire to explore the West. After several 


exciting forays in the wild, he was deter¬ 
mined to employ an artist to travel to 
rendezvous with him and paint scenes 
from the trip. In 1836, he met a struggling 
artist named Alfred Jacob Miller and con¬ 
vinced him to take on the task. 

In 1837, the two left St. Louis with the 
pack train destined for the summer ren¬ 
dezvous. While with the pack train, Miller 
was mostly only able to make quick pencil 
sketches that would become the basis for 
his paintings when he returned. During a 
single summer in the mountains, Miller 
saw immense buffalo herds, mingled with 
trappers, socialized with Native Americans 
and experienced all the vastness of the 
West. It was the trip of a lifetime. 
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CAPTURING THE ROCKIES 



After the pack train returned home in 
the fall of 1837, Miller set to work creat¬ 
ing his paintings. He first painted the 
scenes that Stewart had commissioned 
him for, but Miller continued to paint 
scenes over the course of his life. All in all, 
Miller is credited with over 150 paintings 
showcasing the life of the wild and wooly 
trapper we know today. 

Miller created many memorable 
works and did his best to showcase the 
lives of mountain men. “Trappers” is 
one well-known painting showing two 
men taking a break and wearing hats 
you might not expect. “Pierre” is another 


tt All in all, 

Miller is credited 
with over 150 
paintings showcasing 
the life of the wild 
and wooly trapper 
we know today.” 


painting that shows clothing, gear and 
some of the horse tack commonly used. 
“Trapping Beaver” offers a glimpse into 
what it might have looked like when the 
trappers actually made their sets. Finally, 
“Cavalcade” captures the scene when 
a village of Snake Indians made their 
appearance at rendezvous. Millers paint¬ 
ings offer such a wide variety of scenes 
that it is difficult to single out just a few. 

Lasting Legacy 

Although he wasn’t famous in his own 
time, Miller is certainly well known by 
historians and buckskinners today. His 
paintings are leaned on heavily to glean 
details of life that journals and trade 
invoices leave out. For example, we know 
that mountain men used knives constant¬ 
ly. We know this because we have knives 
from the time period—they’re mentioned 
in journals and listed in trade invoices. 
But if you also study Miller’s paintings, 
you’ll see that most mountain men car¬ 
ried their knives on their belts, at the 
small of the back. Try wearing your knife 
like this and you’ll soon realize that it’s a 
comfortable and convenient way to carry 
a large fixed blade. It’s simple, but those 
are the sorts of everyday details the paint¬ 
ings show that really create a better idea 
of how mountain men lived. 

Miller’s paintings can also help us 
overcome an erroneous “Hollywood” ver¬ 
sion of what the men looked like. One 
great example has to do with shaving. 
Today, almost everyone imagines moun¬ 
tain men as being bearded. While some 
surely did have beards, the overwhelming 
number of Miller paintings show mus¬ 
taches or clean-shaven men. Don’t believe 
me? Browse the pictures for yourself. You 
might be surprised at what you find. 

The value of Miller’s paintings goes 
well beyond knives and shaving kits. 

These examples simply demonstrate the 
sorts of details that the paintings can 
teach you. Although the paintings aren’t 
perfect, they’re the best visual record of 
what that time period was like. In the 
end, these priceless treasures are thanks 
to a Scottish nobleman who wanted to 
remember a wonderful adventure and 
knew the value of a picture, 
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You’re a sitting duck 



in a gun-free zone 


Public safety is a critical part of the education campaigns of the Second 
Amendment Foundation, and with good reason. Without a self-defense 
option, we are all at greater risk. 


The facts support our concerns about gun-free zones. The Crime Prevention Research Center 
(CPRC) recently finished updating a list of mass public shootings worldwide. 

FACT: Over the course of 18 years, 1998 to 2015, the CPRC found 2,354 
attacks and at least 4,880 shooters outside the U.S. and 53 attacks and 57 
shooters within this country. The study found the U.S. makes up 1.49 percent 
of the murders worldwide, 2.20 percent of the attacks, and less than 1.15 
percent of the mass public shooters. 

FACT: Most gunmen are smart enough to know that they can kill more 
people if they attack places where victims can’t defend themselves; 98 
percent of mass public shootings since 1950 have occurred in places where 
citizens are banned from having guns. In Europe, every mass public shooting 
in history has occurred in a gun-free zone. And Europe is no stranger to mass 
public shootings. In the past eight years, it has experienced a per-capita 
casualty rate 50 percent higher than that of the U.S. 



FACT: The U.S. is a relatively safe place from these shooting attacks precisely because so 
many attacks are thwarted by legally armed good Samaritans. 


FACT: The evidence shows that gun-free zones are not the answer. Truth is, they are an 
added danger because they prevent legally armed citizens from defending themselves and their 
neighbors. It’s time to get rid of gun-free zones. The U.S. has tried them for more than 20 years 
and evidence shows that gun-free zones actually increase the danger. Nobody wants to be a 
sitting duck in a maniac’s shooting gallery. 
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